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rapid 
bacterici@an 
convenie 


effective 


Statomycin, |.M. (erythromycin, Corn States) is an ideal 

injectable antibiotic. Particularly useful for treatment of in- 

fections caused by gram-positive organisms, including many 

resistant to penicillin, Statomycin is also effective against 

certain gram-negative organisms. It quickly produces a high 

antibiotic concentration in the tissues without toxicity or side- 

effect, Statomycin therapy is indicated for treatment of infections of the 

respiratory, gastrointestinal, and genitourinary tracts, and for septicemias 

or local infections. The intramuscular solution, supplied in 10 cc. vials, 
specially convenient for hospital use and for large animals. 


For sontary treatment or dispensing, Corn States supplies Statomy 
Tameresmatremmins of 100 mg. and 250 mg. per tablet; and for broader 
Dacterostasis, teamecaction Statomycin Sulfa Tablets. 
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Control leptospirosis in cattle and swine with 
Norden Leptospira Pomona Bacterin. Vac- 
cination against “‘lepto”’ is particularly recom- 
mended on farms near infected premises and 
on farms with a high turnover of stock, before 
shipping animals to fairs, when feeder stock 
is exposed to swine, and in infected herds to 
control spread of the disease. Once an out- 
break is under control, all arimals should be 
revaccinated annually until no new cases 
occur for a year. 


LEPTOSPIRA 
POMONA 
BACTERIN 


Gain these advantages 
in leptospirosis immunization 


1. Stimulates resistance to L. pomona within 
7 days. 


High level of immunity lasts 12-14 months 
in cattle. 


Sharply reduces abortion rate, prevents 
spread in infected herds. 


2. 

3. 

4. May be administered with other biologi- 
cals, such cs hog cholera vaccine in swine. 

5. 


Does not cause vaccination reactions. 


Supplied In: LEP—S50O cc (10 dose) 
LES—250 cc 


NORDEN LABORATORIES 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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available now...to 
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an original research 
development of 
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Correspondence 


June 13, 1957 


Dear Dr. Aitken: 

That portion of the editorial in the April 1, 1957 
].AV.M.A. (p. 315), “Symptoms vs. Signs,” in- 
terests me. I would appreciate an expression from 
you on this. The question arose in 1952 when 
Brandly used “signs and symptoms” in the chapter 
on Newcastle disease in “Diseases of Poultry.” I 
accepted it—my leaning is toward “flexibility of 
expression” within reason. !s this based merely on 
a definition by a dictionary author which is taken 
up as a fad? In this case does not long usage war- 
rant the acceptance of the broad term “symptoms” ? 
This still leaves the option to indicate whether 
they are objective or subjective. I do not like the 
word “sign.” It suggests to me the signs for de- 
grees, inches, feet—and a piece of board on which 
may be painted entrance, exit, etc. If sign is ac- 
cepted—is it possible to prescribe symptomatic 
treatment? Then must we accept “signology” to 
indicate a study of signs? 

It seems to me that Dorlaad's definition of symp- 
tom is acceptable—“any functional evidence of dis- 
ease or of a patient's condition”—and is a work- 
able one. It suggests to me any evidence that can 
be obtained while the animal is still living, ie., 
the clinical picture. 

I don’t like to be stampeded by those who are 
ready to accept anything new without careful eval- 
uation, €.g.: streptococcosis vs. streptococcicosis— 
the latter is not correct on etymological grounds; 
the suffix “osis” should be added to the root and 
not to the adjectival form. Parrakeet vs. parakeet— 
Mayo and California medical editorial policies dif- 
fered. About that time Webster's late edition ap- 
peared in which they used the single “r.” I in- 
quired of the Merriam Company on what ety- 
mological ground they based the change—is it 
“para” to indicate “like,” ie., a “keetlike” bird 
and is the double “r’’ based on the French perrot. 
The illuminating reply stated that of seven or eight 
sources consulted, five used the single “r’—sug- 
gestive of the Gallup poll method. 

I am somewhat inclined to stay with symptoms, 
symptomatology, etc. I realize you merely stated 
the case, but some individuals grabbed it like a 
Supreme Court verdict. What is your opinion and 
what policy will you adopt? 

Sincerely, 
s/H. E. Biester, 
Ames, Iowa 


{We prefer the term “sign” to indicate objective 
evidence of disease (those “discoverable” by an 
observer), fully realizing that its use introduces 
some complications. However, since this is not yet 
a firm change we will defer to the preferences of 
authors.—ED.} 
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SCENTED 


Deodorizes as it sanitizes 


Packages of 6/! pints 
CENTED Nolvasan solution has been introduced 


to meet the requests of numerous veterinarians for a 
disinfectant especially adapted for hospital use. Its heavy, 
ih ae aaa but pleasant, scent masks offensive odors and, even in 
ment with Imperial Chemical the recommended dilution of 4% to 1 oz. to the gallon 
Industries Limited of water, the scent is persistent. The powerful bacteri- 
FORT DODGE cidal and virucidal properties of Nolvasan-S make it 
ideal for sanitizing tables, walls, cages, and utensils. 


Fort Dopce Inc., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
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AVMA 


Dr. Russell E. Rebrassier Chosen President-Elect at Cleveland 


A long-time faculty member of the Col- 
lege of Veterinary Medicine at the Ohio 
State University, Dr. Russell E. Rebrassier 
(OSU '14) of Columbus, Ohio, was elected 
to the office of president-elect at the Ninety- 
Fourth Annual Meeting of the AVMA in 
Cleveland, August 19-22. 

After spending a year with a commercial 
antitoxin laboratory, he became instructor 
and professor of veterinary parasitology, 
College of Veterinary Medicine, at Ohio 
State University, in 1916, and was appointed 
chairman of the department in 1939. He 
served in this capacity until 1955, when he 
was made assistant dean of the College of 
Veterinary Medicine. He has written many 
articles on veterinary parasitology. 

He became a member of the AVMA Coun- 
cil on Education in 1951 and has served as 
secretary of the Council since that time. 

Secretary of the Ohio V.M.A. from 1929 
until 1946, he was elected president in 1949. 
Dr. Russell E. Rebrassier He and Mrs. Rebrassier reside in Columbus. 
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Radio and Television Programs Featuring AVMA Members and the 94th Annual 
Meeting in Cleveland 


This is a partial list of programs broadcast before and during the Cleveland Convention, or 
tape-recorded for rebroadcast at later dates. 


WGN.TV (Chicago)—Half hour on “RFD Chicagoland” broadcast, August 10, at 11:30 a.m. 
Subject: The AVMA and Its Annual Meeting. 
Speaker: Dr. John G. Hardenbergh. 
Subject: What the Veterinarian Does for ihe Farmer. 
Speaker: Dr. Richard E. Tully. 
Demonstration: Care of the Bovine Foot. 


WBBM-TV (Chicago)—Eight-minute interview on “Town and Country” broadcast, August 12, at 
6:45 a.m. 

Subject: The Purpose of the AVMA Convention. 

Speakers: Drs. Harry E. Kingman, Jr., and A. Grant Misener. 


WBBM (Chicago)—Five-minute tape recorded interview for broadcast on "Farm Hour,"’ August 14, 
6:45 a.m. 

Subject: The AVMA and organized veterinary medicine. 

Speaker: Dr. Harry E. Kingman, Jr. 


G 


WBBM (Chicago)—Five-minute tape recorded interview for broadcast on “Farm Hour,” August 16, 
6:45 a.m. 

Subject: AVMA Organization and Veterinary Medicine in Illinois. 

Speaker: Dr. A. Grant Misener. 


WDCK (Cleveland) —30-minute tape recorded panel for broadcast on the “Bill Reid Show," 6:15 to 
6:30 p.m., August 19 and August 20. 

Subject: What Do Veterinarians Do? 

Speakers: Drs. Wendt, Rebrassier, Rickards. 


(Continued on adv. page 53) 
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‘in five 
convenient. 
sizes... 


50 doses Restore to 100cc 


HOG CHOLERA VACCINE 


MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS 
PORCINE ORIGIN—DESICCATED 
Serial No. Do not restore after 
Directions and Dosage Schedule 
Restore by oddrg eccom WARNING Aller restoreton vse without deley on 
Ag driven! ond shebe gently Contents of one hme 
To be wsed tor the preventonet nor use on sich or exposed twine, 


hee healthy seine 
Co the dork ot not over 45° F. Burn this 


Aridote end Atropine Suitare 


used with anti-hog 
_ cholera serum 


TED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 
INC + THE NATIONAL LABORATORIES CORPORATION LABORATORIES, nc GRAIN BELT SUPPLY COMPANY 
PRODUCED FOR AND SOLD TO GRADUATE VETERINARIANS “ONLY 
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New Quick Ken-L-Meal mixes with liquid almost instantly 
and sends out strong “meat signals” dogs can’t resist. 


Specially shaped to absorb 
liquid almost instantly. Each 
nourishing, golden brown ker- 
nel of Quick Ken-L-Meal has 
an irregularly shaped surface 
—acts like a sponge io soak 
up liquid in a jiffy. 


Nourishes completely — Quick 
Ken-L-Meal is a scientific 
blend of vitamins, minerals, 
meat protein, and cereals— 
all the nutrients known to be 
needed for good health. With 
Quick Ken-L-Meal, dogs get 
complete nourishment — noth- 
ing else is needed. 


Mixes twice as fast as almost 
every other brand. Because 
new Quick Ken-L-Meal is so 
quick and easy to fix, you cut 
in half the time and effort you 
normally would waste in stir- 
ring ordinary meal. 


Dogs love the meaty flavor 
and eroma — Quick Ken-L- 
Meal sends out strong “‘meat 
signals’’ dogs can’t resist. 
That’s because Quick Ken-L- 
Meal is made from real meat 
meal. . . has real meat aroma 
and flavor dogs go for. 


No messy leftovers to clean 
up. Quick Ken-L-Meal stays 
crumbly-moist .. . won’t stick 
to the dish or your dog’s 
mouth. Tastes so good even a 
finicky eater will go to the 
bottom of the bowl. 


READY TO 
EAT IN SECONDS 


NAM 


Economical new Quick 
Ken-L-Meal in 25- and 50-1b, 
bags is available at food, feed, 
and pet stores everywhere, 
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peutic agent for small animals. For 
jon and states of stress. Alleviates pain, 


£ wel! being and combats pyrexia. 


A new intravenous thera 


correcting dehydrat 
_ promotes a feeling © 
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VETERINARY LAS ORATORIES 


A Division of Armacr acc 
KRANKAKEE, Linois 


A proteolytic enzyme that remove® necrotic sludge and cleans Ri 
dirty wounds. Effective in all necrouc lesions. euch as, puree i, 
lent otitis externa, soft issue abscesses- foot rot. foot canker, 
_.-purulent and gangrenous mastitis. Assures surgical success- 
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WE NEW! the improved WE NEW! radiant heated 
™ Frank's Fetal Extractor warming panel 


Nicholson now brings you the 
improved Frank's Fetal Extractor. This electrically operated radiant 
Proved in thousands of cases, this 7 heat panel eliminates messy boxes 
instrument deftly assists with an and blankets, hot pads, etc., when 
infinite amount of pull on the newborn keeping weanlings warm, treating 
Makes difficult OB cases almost patients in shock. Heavily Plasti-Plated 
simple. Assembles in a minute, “a to resist stains, urine, etc. Shock- 
completely portable. Write :s proof. 2 convenient sizes. Uses 110 v. 
for folder N-F. current. Write for folder N-R. 


NEW! Copon kennel paint = 


Baked black enamel over steel with 
brass trim. 5 standard models; light 
ints es rusty enn S weight yet built to take knocks! 
See folder N-1 for sizes, prices. Most 
This new special plastic paint was are in stock, ready to ship. 
developed for refinishing metal kennels. 
Gives hard, baked-enamel-like surface 
without baking. Makes your old rusty 
kennels like new. Works wonders on w gs : 
wood and concrete too. Can be brushed, hi-current electric firing iron 
rolled, or sprayed. Choice of colors. 
write for folder N-C. Most modern, up-to-date way to 
fire horses, remove warty growths, 
} ear polypi, tumors. Complete with 


| 11 points/tips. Operates on 110 v. barn 
t current. A superb instrument for horse 
practice. Write for folder N-6. 
NEW! clear plastic cases 
for your glass syringes 
Keep syringes sterile, clean in 2p electric “R” dairy cow 


these light unbreakable plastic cases. . ° . 
Covers for 5, 10 and 20 cc. syringes, ‘ branding iron 


$5.75 set, folder N-4 gives details. ; 
Heats in 90 seconds, makes a 


clean brand, weighs only 11 ounces. 
T and V brands available too. Uses 

} 110 v. current, won't smoke. 
Write for folder N-3. 


NEW! plastic sign letters 


for your office Please send me the folders I've checked below. 


Our new selection of beautiful 

weatherproof plastic signs will D0 0 0 ores 

dress-up your office or clinic. All sizes, 

colors; easily installed. Write for folder N-4 = folder N-5_ folder N-6 

folder N-5. We ship them ready to syringe cases sign letters firing irons 

install with simple tools. 0 folder N-F D folderN-R  ( folder N-C 
extractor radiant panel OPON pa 


NEW! do-it-yourself 
Plasti-Plated cages street 


Before you buy cages, write for 
folder N-2 on our amazing new 

Plasti-Plated kennels. Rock-hard, city 
glass-smooth, seamless surfaces. 


Inexpensive, easy to do-it-yourself! H anufacturin 

We supply materials and teh Nicholson M g Inc. 
complete instructions. Will furn : 

complete kennels if you prefer. 2440 East Third Avenue Denver 6 
clip and mail today 
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thousands of clinical cases prove that... 


KOAGAMIN 


arrests bleeding in minutes 
prevents excessive blood loss 


A Few Cases From The Literature’ 


CASE 


DOSAGE OF KOAGAMIN RESPONSE 


Fox Terrier 
mammary tumor 


English Thoroughbred 
excise lachrymal duct 


German Shepherd 


penal sarcoma 


“...capillary hemorrhage 


1 cc. LM., ¥2 hour preoperativel 
decreased to negligible....” 


“...in 10 minutes bleeding 
20 cc. LV., at close of surgery had come to a practical 
stop....” 


hemorrhage 5 hours postopera- “Bleeding lessened in 10 min- 
tively —3 cc. LV. utes ...ceased in 20 minutes.” 


Thoroughbred Gelding* 
amputate 
scirrhous cord 


Terrier 
panhysterectomy 


bleeding despite ligatures — “Seeping hemorrhage was 
10 ce. LV, 10 cc. LM. arrested in 10 to 15 minutes.” 


Profuse bleeding during surgery “...marked reduction in hem- 
—2 cc. L.M.; 2 cc. LV., 10 minutes orrhage within 4 minutes... 
later hemostasis in 10 minutes.” 


*N.B. A second thoroughbred under identical conditions but without 
KOAGAMIN: postoperative seeping hemorrhage — 42 hour; oozing — 
an additional 2 hours. 


KOAGAMIN, an aqueous solution of oxalic and malonic acids for parenteral 
use, is supplied in 20-cc. diaphragm-stoppered vials. 
1. Rachman, M., and Frucht, T. R.: Vet. Med. 49:341, 1954. 


Callan) CHATHAM PHARMACEUTICALS, INC - NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY . 


Distributed in Canada by Austin Laboratories, Limited, Guelph, Ontario o7ese 
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new specific treatment for calf scours 


> 


Developed specifically for the control 
of calf scours, new ENTEFUR provides 
rapid, effective and safe treatment. 
ENTEFuR drastically cuts mortality.1.* 
In one study, 60 of 63 ENTEFUR-treated 
calves survived, whereas in the con- 
trol group only 3 of 24 calves lived.* 
“ENTEFUR treatment appeared the 
only factor modifying significantly the 
course and outcome of the disease.” 
ENTEFUR contains the new nitrofuran, 
Furamazone® (brand of nifuraldezone) 
for rapid wide-spectrum bactericidal 
action against gram-positive and gram- 


negative enteric bacteria. ENTEFUR 
also contains bismuth subsalicylate 
for its mildly astringent, antidiarrheal 
action. 


ENTEFUR BOLUS VETERINARY, small, COn- 
tains: Furamazone 1 Gm., bismuthsub- 
salicylate 0.26 Gm. Dosage: 1 bolus 
twice a day for 2 days. Supplied: Box 
of 24 (6 envelopes of 4 boluses each). 


REFERENCES. |. Bull, W. S.. N. Amer. Vet., in press, 2. Henry, 
R. T., ond Blockburn, E. G.: Vet. Med., in press 


ENTEFUR 


NOW AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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new “far superior”’ 
treatment for retained placenta 


Therapeutic failure, frequently encoun- 
tered in retained placenta, can be pre- 
vented—with new Furea Veterinary 
which combines the potent wide-range 
bactericidal and deodorizing action of 
Furactn”® (brand of nitrofurazone) with 
the cleansing action of urea. FUREA 
Veterinary boluses disintegrate readily 
and are nonirritating and nontoxic. 


In retained placenta, treatment with 
FureA has produced quick improve- 
ment of the general condition of the cow 
with lessening or elimination of mal- 
odor. Fertility rate remained unim- 
paired in over 90% of treated cows.* 


SUPPLIED: Each bolus contains 0.12 
grams of FurActn and 12 grams urea. 
Bottle of 25. 


DOSE: T'wo boluses inserted into the re- 
cently pregnant horn. One bolus may 
be placed in the non-pregnant horn. 
*jones, S. V.; Bello, G. B., and Roberts, H. D. B.: Vet. Med 
51.413 (Sept.) 1956 

For vaginal infections, including those d by 
Vibrio fetus, that may prevent conception, or 


cause abortion, dispense: FURACIN Suppositories 
Veterinary, large. Box of 12. 


FUREA 


VETERINARY 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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enhanced action through 
synergistic effectiveness 

gram- “negative, 
-positive & mixed 


> action of simultaneous therapy with 
ections penicillin and dihy drostreptomycin (such 
as with Combiotic) is greater than the ad- 


ditive effects of the individual drugs. 


e e e PENICILLIN AND DIHYOROSTREPTOMYCIN 
In vivo protection’ 


20 10 #20 30 40 #50 60 70 8 90 10080 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


PENICILLIN AND ST 


STREPTS 


PER CENT SURVIVE 


PER CENT SURVIVE 


STREPTOMYCIN 


SURVIVAL RATE OF MICE SIX DAYS AFTER SURVIVAL RATE OF MICE SIX DAYS AFTER 
INFECTION WITH PNEUMOCOCCUS INFECTION WITH KLEBSIELLA 


*The synergistic effectiveness of penicillin and dihydrostreptomycin was demonstrated by in vivo 
studies reported by Bliss, E.A.; Warth, P.T.,and Long, P.H.: Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp. 90:149, 1952, 
For sale only to veterinarians 
Available as: COMBIOTIC P-S (DRY) Single-dose vials Five-dose vials 
each dose contains: 100,000 units penicillin G 
potassium, 300,000 units penicillin G procaine, 
and 1.0 Gm. dihydrostreptomycin. 
COMBIOTIC AQUEOUS SUSPENSION Five-dose vials (10 cc.) Fifty-dose vials (100 cc.) 


each dose contains: 400,000 units penicillin G 
procaine, and 0.5 Gm. dihydrostreptomycin. 


Pfizer Department of Veterinary Medicine 
PrizeR LABORATORIES, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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Many dog experts feel that dry dog food 
should be supplemented by fresh meat. And 
the makers of Friskies recognize that the 


tice among dog breeders, kennel men and 
dog owners. 


HOWEVER, in the case of Friskies, we've 
found in test after test that adding fresh 


Friskies in its meal form, actually supplies 
all the nourishment of finest fresh meat — 


mins and minerals for a complete and fully 
balanced dog diet. 


CONTINUOUS MAINTENANCE TESTS. The 
Labrador brood bitch pictured above is one 


nels. Fed since weaning on a diet of Friskies 


erations of dogs grown to maturity and 


balanced dog food. 


This dog has never tasted meat 
... yet is in perfect condition 


addition of meat is a widely accepted prac- 


meat to Friskies Meal is not necessary. 


plus the other necessary food elements, vita- 


of many dogs undergoing continuous main- 
tenance tests at the Friskies Research Ken- 


Meal exclusively, she is typical of four gen- 


FOR VARIETY-—Canned Friskies. 
Principal ingredient lean red horse 
meat including choice steaks, chops, 
roasts. A complete and perfectly 


ALBERS MILLING CO., O1v.0F CARNATION COMPANY, AnGELes 36, CALIFORNIA 


15 


maintained in perfect condition on this scien- 
tifically balanced dog food. 

SPLIT-LITTER TESTS. In these special tests, 
half the litter is fed on Friskies Meal alone, 
while the other half is fed Friskies Meal with 
the addition of fresh meat and other foods. 
In no instance has any benefit been noted 


from the addition of 


supplements to the 
Friskies Meal diet. 
You can feed and 
recommend Friskies 
Meal as a complete ni 


and balanced 
dog food diet. 


Mixes Instantly — 
Just add water. 


Ready at once. Won't 
mush. Feeding bow! } Niskies 
rinses clean. Complete . 


nutrition at its best. 
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of producing disease. At the same time, it produces — 


inoculated with Fixed Rabies Virus, National _ 
"Institute of Health Strain. The virus in this 


abies Vaccine 
going into a fine homogenous suspension which | 
stration in-routine yearly vaccination of pets and/or 
in the prevention and treatment of animal diseas | 


is obviously a 
definite advantage in the 
use of a disinfectant in your 
practice thot does not leave 
GA odor about 
the clothing, person 
or premises. 


In addition to fulfilling this 
requirement, ROCCAL is 

© Detergent ond Cleansing 

@ Nonirritating to the Hands 

Economical 


DEPENDABLE DISINFECTANT 


Wide Range of Usefulness 


ROCCAL is eminently useful as a germicide. It is not for surgical use 
but is intended for the general disinfection of floors, walls, kennels, 
stables, milking equipment, operating tables, furniture, wash tubs, 
eating and drinking utensils. 


ROCCAL 10% SOLUTION supplied in 1 pint, 1 quart and 1 gallon bottles. 
ROCCAL 50% SOLUTION supplied in 5 gallon containers. 
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DEPENDABLE DISINFECTANT 
Roccal, trodémurk reg. U.S. Pot. Off., brand of sanitizing ogent (active ingredient— 
benzalkonium chloride, technical, 10%; inert ingredients, 70%). 
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Designed Especially For YOUR Needs! 


The positive answer to your disposal prob- 
lems . . . without smoke, odor or fly ash. 


MODEL 75 
Also available in 35, 
125 and 200 Ibs. per 
hour capacities. 


@ 4 Chamber construction 
NOTE 
Fast acting, air @ Low operating cost 
@ Low maintenance cost 


@ Equipped with fast acting, air cooled 
controls integrally mounted on the 
unit for complete protection. 


@ Operates under positive pressure. 


, no will call.) 


DISPOSAL DIVISION 


The SILENT GLOW oii Burnt 


| 86s WINDSOR STREET, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


ZONE STATE. 
Please send me data on your new Destructor 


OMBUSTION ENGINEERS FOR 35 


at last... 
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P Mail this Coupon 

MANUFACTURING Ci | YEAR 


Promazine Hydrochloride 


OFFERS OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 
TO ANIMAL PRACTITIONERS 


It calms animals—large and small— The ability of SPARINE to reduce struggle 
without the stupifying grogginess and to make animals quiet and manage- 
that masks symptoms and hinders able makes it invaluable in 


Physical Examinations 
& It controls animals without the need X-ray Examinations & Therapy 


for mechanical restraints which so Ot pic Proced 
often strain veterinary-client rela- 

tions. In effect, it substitutes chem- Minor Surgery 

ical restraint for physical force. Dentistry 


Available; 
TABLETs: 10, 25, 50 100 and 
200 mg., bottles of 50 and 500. 


INJECTION: 50 mg. per cc., 
vials of 2 and 10 cc. 


Philadelphia 1, Pa 
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‘PARLAMATE' IS IDEAL for LARGE and SMALL ANIMAL USE 


Safe New All- 
A uf to 
95-100% Effective 
Again 
Nodular 


DOSAGE FORMS 


Safe, fast and most effective. 
Non-toxic and easily tolerated. 


No hair or feather staining, hepatic damage, gastro 
intestinal irritation, or other serious side effects. 


No pretreatment starving or purging necessary. 
Very palatable. 


Easily administered in feed or drinking water, or by 
dose syringe, drench or stomach tube. 


Only 1 treatment needed. 
85-100% effective against mature and immature 


*PARLAMATE’ Powder (contains 100% 
piperazine citrate). In preweighed 
dispensing packages convenient for 
office and field use. 

Bottles of 1 4 ozs., 1 Ib. 


“‘PARLAMATE’ Tablets, 250 mg. each 
tablet contains the equivalent of 
100 mg. available piperazine). 
Bottles of 100 and 1,000 tablets. 


“‘PARLAMATE’ Liquid. (Each teaspoon- 
ful, approximately 5 cc., supplies 
250 mg. piperazine citrate, which is 
equivalent to 100 mg. available 
piperazine.) 

Bottles of 1 pint and 1 gallon. 


large roundworms (Ascaris) and nodular worms 
(Oesophagostomum). 


Long acting durable effect; parasites passed for 
several days. 


Economical to use. 


‘PARLAMATE’ IS NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
At Your Supplier, or Write 


CORPORATION @ 340 Canal Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
“Devoted to progressive veterinary research for the development of superior products for graduate veterinarians.” 


Sole Canadian Distributor: Veterinary Medica! Supply Co. of Canada, 6579 Somerled Ave.. 


Montreal, Que. 
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TOTAL 
BALANCE 


IDEAL’S 


Key to Complete 


Nutrition 
...Without 


Overfeeding! 


While the nutritive requirements of dogs are well established, dog foods 
must do more than supply the known essentials. These essentials must be 
balanced. Imbalance due to excesses, as well as deficiencies, result in im- 
proper development and poor health. IDEAL poc Foon supplies all nutrients 
in scientifically balanced proportions. With Ideal it is not necessary to 
overfeed in order to satisfy the dog’s requirements. 


IDEAL DOG FOOD contains properly 
balanced proportions of: 


1. PROTEINS — biologically adequate 5. VITAMINS — for optimum well-being 
for growth and tissue repair—from Gov- (A, B Complex, D and E from meat by- 


Total balance is Ideal’s key to complete nutrition 


ernment Inspected meat by-products 
and selected vegetable sources. 


2. CALORIES — adequote for efficient 
utilization of nutrients. 


3. CARBOHYDRATES—for rapid conver- 
sion into energy—from soy and barley. 


4. FATS—animal, fish, and vegetable for 
sustained energy and improved coat. 


normal growth processes. 


A steady diet of Ipbzat Doc Foop maintains good health and promotes 


products, corrots, cod liver oil, and 
wheat germ). 


6. MINERALS—calcium, phosphorus, 
ond trace elements for sound body 
structure. Iron oxide for hemoglobin 
and erythrocyte formation. 


7. FLAVOR — dogs and cots relish Ideal 
day ofter doy. 


Prescribe IDEAL routinely for the home fed pet, for the hospitalized 


dog or cat, and for the “boarder.” 


©WILSON & CO., INC., Meat Packers 
Chicago 1, illinois 


... without overfeeding ! 
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Antihistamines (Pyribenzamine) are strongly recom- 
mended by Chambers* as effective therapy for solving 
the following “cattle practice problems :” 


Toxemias Associated With Tissue Damage: retained 
fetal membranes; trauma to the vagina and vulva caused 
by rough delivery. 


Toxic Conditions such as mastitis, indigestion, bloat. 


To Improve Poor Appetite In Fresh Cows “...a daily 
dose of an antihistamine for two or three days usually 
will do the trick.” * 


Other conditions equally responsive to Pyribenzamine: 
Many forms of allergic reactions dermatitis, pruritus, 
urticaria, edematous swelling 

Anaphylactic shock in animals sensitized to biologicals 
Pulmonary edema 


Bronchial asthma and coughing in dogs when caused by 
or associated with allergy 


Laminitis in horses and cattle 
Edema from insect bites 


Nonspecific stomatitis in cows 


Dosage: See CIBA Veterinary Therapeutic Index. 


*Chambers, E. E.: N. Am. Vet. 37:105 (Feb.) 1956. 


CIBA 
PYRIBENZAMINE® hydrochloride 


(tripelennamine hydrochloride cpa) 


v to settle some of your allergy problems — 

. 

¥ 
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The S. E. MASSENGILL COMPANY - Veterinary Division - Bristol, Tennessee 


Prevent relapses 


in milk fever 


with calcium-raising 


PARTEROL 


’ Parterol is an oil-soluble steroid 
that is specific for raising the blood 
calcium level following parturi- 
tion. Parterol supplements the 
hormone secreted by the para- 
thyroid glands, and thus helps to 
mobilize calcium stored in the 
bones and to increase the absorp- 
tion of calcium from the intestinal 
tract. 

One clinical study of 328 cases 
of milk fever treated showed that 
Parterol I.M. and calcium I.V. 
were effective in 98% of the cases.' /~ 


Indication and dosage: 


To prevent relapses in milk fever by 
supplementing the parathyroid hor- 
mone during periods of stress on 
the calcium-regulating mechanisms 
due to increased demand forcalcium 
at parturition. After treatment with 

ium, Parterol should be given 

at the rate of 10 mg. per cow. 

To prevent milk fever by regulat- 
ing the calcium blood and tissue 
level at the critical calcium-utili- 
zation period at parturition. Par- 
terol should be given 24 hours prior 
to parturition in a dosage of 10 mg. 


Supplied: In 30 cc. sterile vials, 
each cc. containing 2.5 mg. dihy- 
drotachysterol in oil. 


1. Harris, J.R. and Clarkson, T.B., Pre- 
in Milk Fever, Vet. 
(Dec. 1955) 


Write for literature “Patent applied for 
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Use with an extra margin of 


CONFIDENCE 


the original 
Modified Live Vitus» 
Hog Cholera Vaccine 
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Origin of Hog Cholera 


R. P. HANSON, Ph.D. 


ACCOUNTS of the origin of hog cholera in 


the United States warrant review as we 
give serious consideration to its eradica- 
tion. No other disease of swine has pro- 
duced such a high mortality, or has been 
so dreaded, and yet less than 150 years ago 
hog cholera was unknown. 


FIRST REPORTS ON HOG CHOLERA 


Veterinary writers have placed the first 
appearance of hog cholera in Ohio in the 
year 1833. Their authority is a document 
entitled “The Introduction and Spread of 
Hog Cholera in the United States,” pub- 
lished in 1888 as part of the Fourth and 
Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of An- 
imal Industry. 

This paper analyzes that little-read 
document of 110,000 words which was com- 
piled from letters of 1,000 correspondents 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. It 
is not surprising, considering its hetero- 
geneity, that no one has attempted a real 
summary of the conflicting information. 
Many may question whether anything can 
be accomplished by re-examining, after 
80 years, statements made by a diverse 
group of men, few of whom had any 
scientific training. However, others point 
to the productive ideas experimentalists 
have obtained from the shrewd observa- 
tions of livestock men, Whatever the view- 
point, re-evaluation should help to separate 
fact and folklore, and perhaps it may stim- 
ulate research in epizootiology of hog 
cholera. 

The report’s most important point, that 
hog cholera is of recent origin, has been 
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accepted rather generally. However, the 
year (1833) and the place of origin 
(Ohio) were determined by editorial selec- 
tion’ and not by evidence, as the claim 
can not be substantiated from the pub- 
lished extracts of letters to the Bureau. 
The only tests of validity that we can now 
impose on the reports of correspondents 
are their inherent consistency and their 
agreement with other accounts from the 
same region. When the writer described hog 
cholera as a pustular disease or one with a 
10 per cent mortality, he probably was re- 
ferring to another disease. When he re- 
ferred to prior outbreaks of hog cholera 
in another county, or when he claimed that 
the disease was present in his county 25 
years before any of the counties within 
50 miles of him had recognized it, the re- 
port is inconsistent with a claim of priority; 
also inconsistent with the behavior of the 
disease which would not be expected to re- 
main confined to an area of a county for 
years. 

The compiler of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry document enumerated ten reports 
of a disease presumed to be hog cholera 
which occurred prior to 1846, listing the 
state, but not identifying the county in 
which the disease occurred, Seven of the 
ten are readily identified, the eighth was 
incorrectly listed, and two, one from Illinois 
in 1840 and one from New York in 1844, 
could not be found. However, four other 
claims were located. 

Quotations from nine of the first reports 
will give the reader a basis for judgment. 
The earliest report among those in the 
compilation was from Franklin, Tenn., and 
would place the outbreak about 1810, Three 
counties within 50 miles of Franklin 
County reported hog cholera before 1850 
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and 16 reported it by 1860. The correspond- 
ent? wrote, “The disease known as hog 
cholera has prevailed more or less in this 
county since the first settlement, although 
not called by that name here until within 
the last twenty years.” The county was 
settled between 1800 and 1810. 

A hog cholera-like disease was said to 
exist in Tangipahoa, La., in 1818, 70 years 
before 1888. No other counties within 50 
miles of Tangipahoa had reported the dis- 
ease by 1850 and only two by 1860. The 
correspondent’ wrote, “The oldest citizens 
remember hogs dying as they do now 70 
years ago. Nothing is known as to the in- 
troduction of the disease.” 

The third report, the one credited by 
the compiler as describing the first ap- 
pearance of hog cholera in America, came 
from Muskingum, Ohio. However, no other 
county within 50 miles of Muskingum had 
reported the disease before 1850 and only 
one other by 1860. The correspondent‘ 
himself did not claim that the 1833 out- 
break in Ohio was the earliest. “Hog cholera 


counties REPORTING| 
HOG CHOLERA 
TO 1980 
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Fig. |1—Reports of hog cholera to 1850. Counties re- 

porting hog cholera 1810 to 1840 (0). Counties re- 

porting hog cholera 1841 to 1850 (@). Stippled states 

had highest hog population in 1850. Circle (formed 

by dashes), with a radius of 200 miles, encompasses 
about 70 per cent of the report. 


was first known in this county in 1833. 
Some few died on the Muskingum River 
from May to December. Its appearance 
was again made in 1842, also in 1849-1850 
to 1855. At no time was it so bad as on the 
Wabash River, Indiana, in 1830 to 1833, 
1840 to 1845, up to 1870 it increased 
nearly 10 per cent per annum.” 

A correspondent from Lexington, S. 
Car., reported the disease in 1837. Hog 
cholera was not reported within 50 miles 
of Lexington in the next 13 years but, by 
1860, seven counties within 100 miles had 
experienced the disease. In the words of 
the reporter,°® 

When a small boy over 50 years ago there 
were similar epidemics among hogs to that now 
known as cholera. It is possible that the closer 
confinement which had followed the stock law, 
and the stuffing process in feeding may have 
aggravated the diseases which have always at- 
tended the raising of hogs; for I am satisfied 
that this scavenger is more or less diseased on 
account of the hoggish habits and the foul food 
upon which it subsists. There has been a terrible 
visitation of the cholera, so-called among the 
fattening hogs of this locality during the past 
month, and many have died. 

Hog cholera was reported from Fayette, 
Ky., in 1840. Five other counties within 50 
miles recognized the disease before 1850 
and 26 counties within 100 miles reported 
the disease by 1860. This is a convincing 
substantiation. The correspondent® wrote, 

The year of the first appearance of hog 
cholera in this county and mode of its introduc- 
tion cannot be definitely stated. Somewhere in 
the years from 1840 to 1848 the hogs of the 
writer were severely attacked by it, first com- 
mencing in young pigs, then older hogs, sows 
in pig would bring forth their litter all dead, 
the sows also dying, the losses all told amount- 
ing probably to more than 100. Each fall for 
several years I had visitation of it; had heard 
of the disease for several years before it visited 
me; have had nothing of the kind for many 
years, attributable to the fact, as I think, that 
now I keep but few hogs which have a large 
range on the farm. 

Hog cholera was reported from Harrison 
County, Indiana, the same year, 1840. By 
1850, one other county within 50 miles of 
Harrison had reported hog cholera and, by 
1860, 32 counties within 100 miles had 
been visited by the disease. The corre- 
spondent’ stated, “Hog cholera made its 
appearance in this county about 1840. We 
did not know any cause for it. Hogs previ- 
ous to that time were healthy.” 

Although cited by the compiler, the dis- 
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ease described by the correspondent from 
Clinton, Ala., in 1840, would not appear to 
be hog cholera. The disease had appeared 
only twice within 100 miles of the county 
by 1860. In the words of the contributor, 
“Hog cholera has existed in this country 
since 1840 to my knowledge. Hogs that are 
well fed and given proper attention scarce- 
ly ever have it; but those that run at large 
and get poor during winter and spring and 
then are put on oat pastures generally con- 
tract the disease. It is only widespread and 
fatal when no attention is given animals.” 

The fourth report® of the disease in 
1840 was from a “Greene County.” Al- 
though entered in the Florida section, 
there was not and is not a county of that 
name in Florida. Four of the eight states 
that have a Greene county submitted re- 
ports credited to that county. This left four 
states—Indiana, Missouri, North Carolina 
and Ohio—as possible contenders for the 
“orphan” county. The Greene counties in 
Missouri and North Carolina are far from 
other early outbreaks, but the Indiana 
county on the Wabash River, and the Ohio 
county on the Little Miami River are both 
in areas from which there were many other 
early accounts of hog cholera. “We call 
every disease that attacks hogs and they 
die in large numbers hog cholera. The dis- 
ease that prevailed in my county the past 


counTiEs REPORTING 
CHOLER 
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Fig. 2—Reports of hog cholera to 1860. Counties re- 
porting hog cholera 1810 to 1850 (0); counties re- 
porting hog cholera 185! to 1860 (@). 


year was not precisely the same as the chol- 
era of 12 or 15 years ago. Not so many die 
now as then according to the number at- 
tacked. The disease last fall was more con- 
fined to pigs than to hogs of 18 months and 
12 months, although a good many of the 
latter died. The date when cholera first 


counties 


HOG GHOLERA 


Fig. 3—Reports of hog shales to 1890. Stippled states had )Mghes hog population in 1890. 
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REPORTED SOURCES 
INFECTION 


Fig. 4—Reported sources of initial infection. Arrows 
indicate the states from which the infection was al- 
ledged to have come and the ones in which the dis- 
ease occurred. Arrows entirely within a state indicate 
direction of movement of the disease within the state. 


made its appearance is not known to your 
correspondent, but many years before 1860 
—probably forty or fifty years ago.” Since 
this was written in 1887, that would be 
1847 or 1837. 


All of the reporters are rather vague 
about the date, since it is based on their 
memory of an event 40 to 50 years earlier, 
apparently unsupported by records or 
diaries. However, there was no serious con- 
tradiction in three of the four accounts for 
1840, and the counties adjacent to that of 
the reporter confirmed the presence of the 
disease in the decade that followed. The re- 
gion in which hog cholera first was rec- 
ognized can be encompassed by a circle 
with a radius of 200 miles, having its cen- 
ter in Clay County, Tennessee (fig. 1). It 
includes most of Kentucky and Tennessee 
and areas of Indiana, Alabama, Georgia, 
and North Carolina. Whether or not the 
point is of major significance, this was the 
region in which the swine population was 
heaviest in 1850. The later geographical 
distribution of the disease and of the 
swine populations are shown (fig. 2, 3; ta- 
ble 1). 

Apart from determining the location of 
the earliest appearance of hog cholera, an- 
other purpose of the 1888 report was to 
determine its origin. The compiler’ of the 
report seemed satisfied “that the contagion 
was imported from Europe with some of 
the animals that were brought from there 
to improve our breeds of swine.” European 


TABLE !—The Population of Swine and Reports of Hog Cholera in 1850 and 1890* 


No. pigs per sq. mi. No. 
counties 


BAI Report of 1888 
“No. counties Counties reporting hog cholera 


replying i850 


oe 

62 
40 

37 

. 37 
35 

34 

34 

34 

33 
. 31 


31 
29 


*Sixteen other 
Virginia. 


states and territories with small “swine populations were omitted from the table; #Part of 
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53 95 55 55 
Ky. 55 120 54 54 
ay Ind. 79 92 50 48 
Ohio 54 88 43 28 
28 159 64 64 
AS, 
je Ala. 30 67 24 24 
a Md. 34 23 10 10 
Ill. 97 102 55 55 
S. Car. . 21 46 11 11 
. N. J. 29 21 9 9 
Miss. 30 82 25 23 ‘ 
a N. Car. . 24 100 51 51 
25 100 42 42 
A Mo. 73 114 54 54 
= Pa. —— 26 67 22 10 
J N. Y. 20 13 62 23 5 
PF R. I. 19 13 5 2 2 
Conn. 8 5 3 
Ark. 31 75 28 26 
a La. » 14 62 20 18 
Mass. 10 14 4 4 
We lowa _ 103 99 53 51 
F Wis. = 19 91 35 20 
: Mich. 16 83 35 9 
i Texas ; 9 254 61 30 
Fla. 6 67 17 14 
eer Maine 2 16 9 2 
“i W. Va. 20 55 26 22 
2 Kan. a 105 50 34 
4 Neb. | 93 43 34 
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authorities have disagreed and have main- 
tained that evidence of prior occurrence of 
hog cholera in Europe was not uncovered. 

Before pursuing the question of origin, 
we should distinguish carefully between 
the disease produced in a certain host at a 
given time and the parasite which induced 
it. For there to be a disease, there must be 
a host as well as a parasite and they must 
meet under certair conditions. A disease, 
in other words, is an event rather than a 
living entity and the participants in the 
event may exist without the occurrence of 
the event, as baseball players can live with- 
out meeting and can meet under some con- 
ditions without playing ball. So a host and 
a parasite may exist in the same region 
without meeting, or may meet without a 
serious disease resulting. The latter is not 
unusual with many pathogens. The resist- 
ance of a host to its parasite may be high 
because of genetic traits, or because of 
special nutrition, or altered environmental 
conditions. The extent of the change in the 
host from one generation to another or one 
season to another may be such that mani- 
festation of disease is seen in one instance 
and not in the other. One need not turn to 
spontaneous generation of parasites to ex- 
plain the origin of a new disease. One need 
only study the equilibrium between the 
host and parasite. 


ETIOLOGY 


There are at least three explanations for 
the origin of hog cholera during the early 
nineteenth century. Each had adherents 
among the contributors to the 1888 report; 
and since that time, we have uncovered a 
little evidence for all three theories but 
not much evidence for any one of them. 

1) The New Versus the Old Hog Theory.—The 
virus of hog cholera may have existed in swine 
long before the disease was recognized in its pres- 
ent form because before that time: (a) the swine 
were genetically more resistant, (6) the swine 
were more refractory because of their diet, (c) the 
swine were less susceptible because of environment. 

2) Reservoir Theory.—The virus of hog cholera 
existed in another species of animal (a reservoir) 
from which swine, through association, became in- 
fected and once infected could infect other swine. 

3) Importation Theory—The virus of hog 
cholera existed in swine in another region where, 
because of the poorly developed husbandry, the 
disease was not recognized and from which the dis- 
ease was imported. 

That the hog of the pioneer was im- 
mune to hog cholera by virtue of innate or 


genetic refractoriness was a favorite 
theory among swine breeders. The razor- 
back, the common hog of the frontier was 
not supplanted by improved breeds from 
Europe until sometime after the middle of 
the nineteenth century. During this period, 
there was ample opportunity for observa- 
tion of real or fancied differences in sus- 
ceptibility. A typical contributor claimed, 
“Our full native stock is not affected at all 
or at least I have not been able to learn of 
an instance. Our hogs were healthy before 
we began to breed up, but were of a very 
poor grade.”” Others" qualified their state- 
ment. “The disease does not affect the old 
stock of hogs, the elm peelers, as badly as 
the more improved kinds.” This, they’ felt, 
could be ascribed to the constitutional and 
physical difference in the old and improved 
hogs. “It required two years to get the 
woods stock ready for market. The im- 
proved hog is fat from a pig and ready for 
market at any age.”’ Some** went so far as 
to say, “My opinion is that we must retrace 
our steps in the hog breeding business or 
be constantly subject to disease.” 

So many changes were occurring in 
swine husbandry that it was not easy to 
separate the effects of breeding, diet, and 
management. This is clearly stated by a 
correspondent** from Indiana, “There has 
been such a change in the last 25 years in 
raising hogs that it has affected the ani- 
mals’ constitution. It used to be that a hog 
was wintered once before he was fattened. 
Now he is crowded on a corn diet from a 
pig, which makes him susceptible to chol- 
era. The greater the variety a hog has in 
his food the more healthy he will be, and 
the older a hog is the better he can stand a 
corn diet.” The inadequacy of corn diet and 
the need for variety was stressed by many 
contributors. A few’ linked the appear- 
ance of hog cholera to introductions of 
plants, such as sorghum or red clover, or 
the appearance of rust on oats. “Its cause 
was generally attributed to the introduc- 
tion of sorghum cane. It was discovered on 
those large plantations where sorghum was 
first grown.” Contributors from many 
states reported a relationship between 
abundance of “mast” (acorns and nuts) 
and hog cholera. A writer’® from Ar- 
kansas put it in these words, “Nearly 
every year we have more or less mast and 
after a good mast the cholera is worse. I 
attribute a good deal to the carelessness of 
the owner. When a mast gives out, it is 
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then the hogs need some preventive, but 
they do not receive it.” 

Management was believed to play a role. 
Most important were the changes that 
came with intensive husbandry; particu- 
larly the concentration of many hogs in a 
small area. “The country being new and 
sparsely inhabited, hogs measurably sub- 
sisted on the range. They were healthy, in- 
dustrious, and self-sustaining. But when 
the improved breeds were brought into the 
country, supported on grain, and confined 
to enclosures cholera began to make its 
ravages among them.’’'* “There is little or 
no loss by the disease to small lots raised 
and fattened on the same farm, It is where 
large lots are indifferently picked up by 
feeders and fed exclusively on corn where 
the most damage is done and that happens 
only when corn is plenty.’** There was 
considerable agreement on the greater haz- 
ard with large herds. “Hogs in large droves 
seem to be the ones that suffer most.” 
Since many good producers were large 
breeders, observers”’ concluded, “The rule 
has been that the entire herd goes when at- 
tacked and often it is the herd of the most 
successful feeder thereabouts.” 

Most epizootics of hog cholera could be 
traced to direct contact with infected pigs. 
This was well stated by a correspondent** 
from Indiana. “It starts generally from 
some weighing place, or from where the 
drovers stop over night with their hogs 
and spreads by contact over the neighbor- 
hood. I knew a boar to break out and was 
gone some time and finally came back with 
the cholera. I knew a sow to wander three 
miles from home and spread the disease. 
The last time I had it in my hogs, it was 
caused by bringing a sow to my boar. It is 
often spread by not burying those that 
have died.” 

Some observers*'*? believed that all 
epizootics could not be explained by direct 
contact. “The buzzards are exceedingly nu- 
merous and no doubt carry it from point 
to point with ease.” “There is plenty of 
proof that crows will spread the disease by 
means of the parasite adhering to their 
feet, legs and feathers. During the summer 
months when they are nesting the disease 
spreads but slowly. In the fall they flock 
in countless numbers to pens where hogs 
are fed, and soon it spreads with increased 
rapidity. Last fall there were but few 
crows and but few cases of plague in the 
counties. This fall they are very numerous 


and many are losing large numbers of 
hogs.” Insects were also blamed.?* 

In 1865 there was a visitation of a fatal dis- 
ease among fed swine which was called cholera. 
There was a fearful visitation of the buffalo 
gnats that spring, in April. In the early summer 
of 1875 there was a mild visitation of cholera 
and also preceeding this the buffalo gnat which 
drove our team from the fields. In 1844 the most 
fatal and universal epidemic of hog cholera oc- 
curred, which almost destroyed the stock of hogs 
with us. This followed quickly a severe and pro- 
longed visitation of the gnats. Before our stock 
had been restored and built up from this, again 
the cholera (very fatal) visited us and reduced 
our stock to a minimum so that no farmer made 
his own meat last fall (1886). The inevitable 
gnat came on us in March 1886, in dense swarms 
lasting four weeks. Three days after I noticed 
the gnats my hogs began dying. These may be 
coincidences, but I am firmly persuaded that 
cholera depends upon the poison infused into 
the system by the bite of the buffalo gnat—I 
mean the fatal epidemic disease that has carried 
off our hogs for the past twelve or fifteen years. 
Of course, I am aware that hogs have died in 
enormous quantities where the gnat never ap- 
peared. 

This appears to be a belief not only in a 
vector but also in an arthropod reservoir 
of hog cholera. A clear concept of a disease 
reservoir was still unknown at that time 
but the precursor idea seems to have been 
discussed. A correspondent®* wrote de- 
risively, “Some cranks claimed that the dis- 
ease was introduced by Norway rats.”’ The 
reports of spring and fall appearances and 
the initiation of the disease in lowland 
habitats are suggestive of the require- 
ments of a reservoir host rather than of 
the virus. “The disease seems more apt to 
attack hogs which run upon the commons 
and along the creek bottom and swamp- 
lands.’ Frequently, reporters declared 
that pigs on the upland and mountain areas 
were free. 

The anthropomorphism of man is evi- 
dent in the names he has given to diseases 
of swine. In this animal, he has seen the 
reflection of his own aches and pains and 
he has named the diseases accordingly; 
quinsy, sore throat, measles, cholera, and 
flu. Obviously, an appellation would be well 
known for a disease of man before it was 
given to a disease of animals. Asiatic chol- 
era reached the Ohio Valley in 1833 after 
invading North America for the first time 
a year earlier. Thousands of people died 
in the towns and villages along the Ohio 
River. A vivid memory of the event re- 
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mained with the survivors and the reap- 
pearance of the disease in 1849, 1866, and 
1873 in all parts of the Middle West hog 
country did not permit anyone to forget. 

With this background, it is not surpris- 
ing that any epizootic disease causing sud- 
den death in swine would be called hog 
cholera. This was pointed out by corre- 
spondents,”*.*7 “How it got among our 
hogs, I never knew; it appeared to strike 
them like asiatic cholera strikes man.” 

“Our people had the cholera in 1833, and 
I do not think it was many years afterward 
before the hogs had it; but we have no 
statistics by which we can arrive at any- 
thing like accuracy.” 

The significant point is brought out by 
a correspondent** from Kentucky. “Forty 
years ago (1846) hog cholera was not 
heard of, but the hogs died frequently of a 
disease called quinsy; the old hogs being 
scarcely ever affected with it. We once lost 
100 pigs from a lot of 105 with quinsy.” 
The implication is that, before the term 
“hog cholera” was coined, hogs died of a 
similar disease for which a prior name was 
used. The crucial point then is whether a 
similar disease existed before 1840 and not 
whether a disease called hog cholera ex- 
isted. Most writers claim few, if any, dis- 
eases existed in the early days, but this 
was not entirely true as other men*®**° 
recalled several maladies. 

Previous to that time (1854) we had the old 
breed generally known as the elm peeler or third 
row hog. There was no disease among them ex- 
cept what was known as measles and kidney 
worm. In the first disease, the skin bore red 
specks. It did not often prove fatal. In the sec- 
ond case the animal would circle around, could 
not go forward in a straight direction, would 
take a bite of feed and then turn around. This 
disease proved fatal in about every case. 

The controversy over the susceptibility 
of razorback hogs as compared with the 
improved hog, or the hog of 1840 as com- 
pared with the hog of 1860, might lie pri- 
marily in the matter of husbandry. Losses 
among uncounted pigs in the woods are not 
as easily recognized as they are among 
counted pigs in pens. Reasons why the 
correspondents claimed that disease did not 
exist in hogs prior to the appearance of 
hog cholera could be: (1) Some claimed in 
1886 that disease of any form did not exist 
and never had existed in hogs in their 
counties; (2) it is possible to overlook 
sporadic deaths, particularly when the ani- 
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mals are ranging in wild pastures through- 
out the year; and (3) one tends to forget 
the difficulties of the old days. Men became 
more acutely aware of disease when ani- 
mals were seen daily and the losses were 
counted. 

All of these things—the genetic change 
in hogs, the change in feeding and manag- 
ing of hogs, the increased concentration of 
hogs, the increased movement of hogs to 
market and for breeding, the increased in- 
terest in husbandry, the greater care in 
counting, and the introduction of a new 
disease term “cholera”—support the first 
two suppositions that hog cholera did not 
appear suddenly in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century; rather that the disease had 
existed in hogs or some reservoir and had 
appeared sporadically in the acute form 
without special recognition until about 
1840. 

Can the third possibility—importation 
from abroad—be dismissed? Only one cor- 
respondent*: directly alluded to it. “Some 
think it was brought into the country by 
the purchase of hogs from vessels for the 
purpose of getting new breeds.”’ The early 
prevalence of the disease in the Ohio Val- 
ley, rather than along the Atlantic sea- 
board, is an argument against the importa- 
tion of acute hog cholera (fig. 4). However, 
unless the original reservoir was and is in 
the United States, hog cholera must have 
been introduced from overseas by importa- 
tion of chronic carriers. This presupposes 
that hogs, at the time of importation, were 
fairly resistant and losses were not great. 
There was evidence of healthy carriers 
among survivors of acute outbreaks. In 
some instances,** groups of carriers were 
reported. “One farmer bought 40 hogs, 20 
from one man and 20 from another. Nei- 
ther had the disease among his herds. The 
two lots were put together. All of one lot 
died, while none of the other were af- 
fected by the disease.” 


CONCLUSION 


About all that one can conclude from the 
“Introduction and Spread of Hog Cholera” 
is that the history of hog cholera should be 
re-examined with attention to records of 
that period and to modern thought. The 
acute disease was recognized in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Indiana during the early 
1840's, but the virus may have existed in 
swine of that area as an atypical disease 
for many years. The origin of the acute 
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disease could be more a matter of change 
in the genetics, nutrition, and husbandry 
of hogs than an alteration of the virus. 
Certainly at no time in its history was the 
hog subject to more changes than during 
the nineteenth century. Whether the virus 
was transferred to the swine from an 
American reservoir animal at some earlier 
day or was imported with swine from 
abroad is unanswered by the document. 
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Winter Dysentery in Cattle 


A winter dysentery has occurred in 
Canada for the past 20 years, usually in 
the fall coincidental with sudden drops in 
temperature, but also in the winter fol- 
lowing extremely cold weather. It often ap- 
pears simultaneously in all animals in the 


herd and with other herds in the area. 
Cattle 1 to 3 years old were most often 
affected. Before developing resistance, an- 
imals could be affected two or three times 
but never at less than a ten-month interval. 

The first signs were a nasolacrimal dis- 
charge, diarrhea, and a mild temperature 
(104 F.) which soon dropped to normal or 
subnormal. The soft feces were often blood- 
flecked or hemorrhagic. The course was 
usually three to five days in the older, and 
seven to 14 days in the younger, animals, 
with a mortality of 1 to 2 per cent. Lesions 
were limited chiefly to the gastrointestinal 
tract, increasing from hyperemia of the 
abomasal mucosa to catarrhal inflamma- 
tion with marked ecchymoses and swollen 
Peyer’s patches in the jejunum and ileum, 
then receding to hyperemia from the cecum 
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posteriorly with petechiae in the posterior 
colon and rectum. The mesenteric lymph 
nodes were edematous. 

The disease was transmitted to suscep- 
tible young cattle with fecal material given 
orally; also with a fecal filtrate (Seitz 
filter) given subcutaneously, thus indica- 
ing that it is a viral enteritis. The diphasic 
fever and leukopenia resemble those in 
bovine viral diarrheas (Indiana and New 
York). Infection is apparently maintained 
on premises from year to year, possibly 
in immune carriers or in a state of sym- 
biosis until a stress factor precipitates the 
clinical syndrome. Two to four months 
after the viral infection disappears, a few 
animals may develop secondary bacterial 
infection with laminitis and erythema of 
the coronary band, as is found in mucosal 
disease—L. W. MacPherson in Canad. J. 
Comp. Med. (June, 1957): 184. 


In a three-year study of winter dysen- 
tery, involving 25 dairy herds in New York, 
it seemed that infection had most often 
been introduced by an inseminator or other 
visitors, three to ten days previously. In 
two herds, new cattle may have introduced 
the disease; in two other herds, no source 
of infection was evident. There was no 
evidence of a dietary cause. An immunity 
was indicated, since a herd was seldom 
severely affected (80% of all animals) less 
than three or four years after its last 
attack. 

Less severe outbreaks (10 to 50%) oc- 
curred at shorter intervals but the animals 
affected were usually those not present 
during the last attack. Cows 2 to 6 years 
old, recently fresh and lactating heavily, 
were most susceptible. Animals 4 to 24 
months old were less severely affected and 
calves under 4 months seldom showed 
signs of infection. Temperatures were often 
high before signs appeared. Coughing was 
frequent and noticeable in 30 per cent of 
the herd, occasional in 40 per cent, and 
absent in 30 per cent. There was no evidence 
of Pasteurella infection or of benefit from 
vaccination. 

Serum-neutralization tests showed this 
disease to be distinct from viral diarrhea. 
There was no leukopenia. Many vibrios 
were observed microscopically in the feces 
but pure cultures were not recovered. No 
treatment seemed effective——S. J. Roberts 
in Cornell Vet. (July, 1957) : 372. 
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Rift Valley Fever as a Veterinary and Medical Problem 
VICTOR R. KASCHULA, D.V.Sc. 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 


ALTHOUGH the introduction of exotic dis- 
eases into the United States is always 
greatly feared, many of these diseases, 
even if introduced, would probably never 
spread in this country. This is particularly 
true when transmission depends upon 
special insect vectors which do not exist 
here; for example, trypanosomiasis (tsetse 
flies), leishmaniasis (Phlebotomus spp.), 
East Coast fever (ticks of the Rhipicepha- 
lus spp.), and heartwater (bont ticks). 
Where the specific vectors are present, as 
in Africa, these diseases constitute the ma- 
jor animal disease problems. Too great as- 
surance can not be placed in these general 
observations, however, in view of the be- 
havior of anaplasmosis in the United 


States. This disease is becoming an in- 
creasing problem and sometimes occurs in 
the absence of ticks. Its mode of transmis- 
sion, apparently, has undergone modifica- 
tion. 

There are a number of other exotic dis- 


eases which could spread with alarming 
ease in this country, either because their 
transmission does not depend on the pres- 
ence of special vectors, or because vectors 
or other insects capable of transmitting 
certain diseases are present. Most of these 
are of a contagious type, like African 
swine fever, fowl plague, rinderpest, and 
foot-and-mouth disease. Authorities are 
constantly warning that Aedes aegypti, 
the vector of yellow fever, is prevalent in 
the southeastern states and that the intro- 
duction of the virus is all that is needed to 
spread the disease. The vectors of rabbit 
myxomatosis, are apparently present in 
the United States. In Africa, horsesickness 
and bluetongue of sheep are transmitted 
by the same vector. With bluetongue now 
enzootic in this country, conditions are ap- 
parently favorable for the spread of horse- 
sickness should the virus be introduced. 
Another disease which could probably 
spread if the virus were introduced at a 
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favorable time and place is Rift Valley 
fever. 

Rift Valley fever is an acute, infectious 
disease of sheep, cattle, and other animals, 
including man. Its importance to the ani- 
mal industry lies in the high abortion rate 
which it produces in cattle and sheep, and 
the high mortality which it causes in 
lambs and calves. Although it causes a 
short febrile reaction in man, it is usually 
not fatal. The disease is caused by a small 
virus which is transmitted by a variety of 
mosquitoes and other insects but it is 
often contracted by man from contact, as 
in the performance of a necropsy. 


ETIOLOGY 


The small virus (+30 ,) is closely re- 
lated to that of yellow fever. It can easily 
be adapted to embryonating eggs and has a 
host range much wider than most viruses, 
excepting perhaps rabies. 


HISTORY 


Rift Valley fever derives its name from the Rift 
Valley of eastern Africa. It has occurred several 
times in Kenya, beginning in 1913, with heavy 
mortality in young lambs. In 1931, the virus was 
isolated, described, and recognized as the infective 
agent in some 200 human cases.’ Although neutral- 
izing antibodies have been found in serums of 
persons in a number of other central African lo- 
calities, the virus has been isolated there only in 
Uganda, in 1944 to 1947." 

With only small populations of cattle and sheep 
in these areas, the active form of the disease has 
presumably not often been noticed, although it is 
probably enzootic there. 

Up to 1951, there were only odd reports of the 
disease from central Africa and occasional reports 
of laboratory infections in England, the United 
States, and Japan. 

Apart from Kenya, the disease was not regarded 
of economic importance until 1951 when it sud- 
denly became widespread in the Union of South 
Africa. Sheep losses were estimated at 100,000 and 
human infections at 20,000.°* The sheep losses 
were at first ascribed to bluetongue, enterotoxemia, 
vegetable poisoning, or internal parasites, and hu- 
man cases were thought to be influenza. However, 
when a pedigreed Holstein-Friesian bull suddenly 
died’ and necropsy, by four veterinarians and two 
assistants, was followed within four or five days 
by illness in five of these workers, the cause was 
immediately investigated. The two diseases sus- 
pected were Rift Valley fever and Q fever. Today, 
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the Wesselbron virus, the cause of abortions in 
sheep in South Africa in 1955,°* would have to be 
included. As a result of this epizootic in South 
Africa, avianized live virus vaccine for sheep and 
cattle was developed.* 

From the evidence available, the disease appears 
to be enzootic in an extensive area of the coastal 
plain of South Africa, and probably has been there 
for a long time. 


EPIZOOTIOLOGY 


In Kenya, the disease has appeared more 
or less explosively in sheep at intervals of 
five to seven years. It seems to be a jungle 
disease, living a cycle between insects and 
rodents, and appearing in domesticated 
areas more or less as an accident. When it 
appears, if there is a large population of 
susceptible animals and large numbers of 
vectors, an epizootic of a most explosive 
type is set off. The disease spreads with 
remarkable speed and usually, within a 
few weeks or months, the epizootic will 
have taken its course and disappeared. The 
morbidity is high. 

Carriers of the disease are still being 
investigated; eight species of mosquitoes 
have definitely been associated with trans- 
mission.’ It is highly probable that during 
an epizootic many kinds of blood-sucking 
insects act as mechanical vectors. If this 
virus were introduced into the United 
States in the summer or fall, it would 
probably spread rapidly, The type of coun- 
try in South Africa, in which the disease 
occurs extensively, closely resembles the 
prairieland of this country. 

In the absence of insect vectors, the dis- 
ease usually does not spread in animals. 
Infected and susceptible sheep or mice can 
be together without danger of transmis- 
sion from one to the other. While human 
beings are easily infected if they handle 
material rich in virus, spread from man 
to man by contact has never been encoun- 
tered. 


SIGNS AND LESIONS OF RIFT VALLEY FEVER 


This disease has no pathognomonic clini- 
cal features. Its chief characteristics are 
an abrupt onset, short course, a sharp fe- 
brile reaction, and a death rate which is 
high in lambs and calves (up to 90%), but 
low in adult sheep (20%) and adult cattle 
(10%). Its most characteristic feature is 
a high abortion rate in cattle and sheep at 
all stages of pregnancy. In mice, the death 
rate from artificial infection is about 99 
per cent. It is generally considered as non- 


fatal for man but two deaths out of thou- 
sands of cases, have been ascribed to it. In 
cattle and sheep death is sudden, almost 
without warning; the rectal temperature, 
when taken, is high for a day or two prior 
to death. By comparison with other dis- 
eases, if material containing the specific 
virus is injected into sheep, the fever re- 
action is usually as follows: with Rift 
Valley fever and Wesselbron virus, the 
temperature usually rises on the afternoon 
of the second day, reaching a peak of 107 
to 108 F. on the third day, then returning 
to normal within two or three days. The 
temperature. reaction from Nairobi sheep 
disease virus is similar except that it may 
take about a day longer to rise. In blue- 
tongue, the rise commences slowly on 
about the fifth day, reaching a peak about 
the seventh day, then dropping slowly; the 
typical clinical picture usually occurring 
after the peak of the fever. Heartwater, 
which is a rickettsial disease, has a much 
longer incubation period; the temperature 
usually begins to rise about the tenth day, 
takes about three days to reach its peak, 
remains elevated for a few days, and then 
recedes gradually. The death rate is high. 

In its typical form, Rift Valley fever 
has an abrupt course, chronic cases being 
rare in all animals. The deaths usually oc- 
cur soon after the temperature crisis, but 
abortions may occur for the next week or 
two. In man, the incubation period is 
slightly longer, usually four to five days. 
The disease is often mistaken for influenza 
because of its brief course and a similar 
febrile reaction with headaches, but the 
catarrh of the upper respiratory tract is 
absent in Rift Valley fever. Occasionally, 
there is hemorrhage into the retina caus- 
ing temporary or permanent impairment 
of vision.?®"! 

Pathological Changes.—The most sig- 
nificant and consistent lesions are in the 
liver. They consist of tiny, circumscribed, 
grayish or dark foci disseminated through- 
out their substance. These lesions may co- 
alesce, the entire liver becoming necrotic 
and sometimes yellow or light brown, due 
to icterus. However, the liver may retain 
its normal color; ordinarily, it is not en- 
larged. 

The other lesions are less typical. They 
are found in many other acute febrile dis- 
eases and include general venous conges- 
tion and petechiae on the heart, in the 
lymph nodes, and in the alimentary tract. 
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The spleen may be slightly enlarged but it 
is often normal. Hepatitis probably occurs 
in man but, as the disease is rarely if ever 
fatal, the gross and microscopic changes 
in the liver have not been studied. 

Microscopic Changes.—The principle le- 
sion, essentially a circumscribed focal ne- 
crosis, is seen in the liver and is almost 
pathognomonic. Apparently, as the inflam- 
matory reaction develops, histiocytes and 
neutrophils invade the lesion and become 
degenerated so that the entire lesion con- 
sists of degenerated liver cells and leuko- 
cytes. The size of the foci depends on the 
severity of the disease; in the most acute 
cases they coalesce and are extensive. 

Acidophilic nuclear inclusions are also 
considered to be characteristic of Rift Val- 
ley fever. They are circumscribed and vary 
in size and number. These inclusions are 
most frequent in the livers of mice or 
young lambs and less so in the livers of 
adult sheep and cattle, particularly if these 
were killed or did not otherwise die a natu- 
ral death. 


DIAGNOSIS 

Indicative of the disease are: (a) a mor- 
tality which is high in lambs and calves, 
much lower in adult sheep and cattle; (b) 
high abortion rates in cattle and sheep; 
(c) typical liver lesions; (d) infections in 
man, with short febrile course, after infec- 
tive material has been handled. White 
Swiss mice are extremely susceptible and 
consistently die within two to four days 
after intraperitoneal injection. This is the 
only virus which, when administered by 
this route, will cause death in mice so 
quickly. Bacteria, like anthrax, erysipelas, 
and some clostridia may also do this but, if 
antibiotics are added to the inoculum, 
these are eliminated. A specific diagnosis 
can be made directly by dividing the inocu- 
lum into two parts and treating the respec- 
tive portions with equal amounts of known 
negative and positive serums. As a rule, a 
diagnosis can be made within four days. 
The livers of dying mice are collected in 
10 per cent formalin for histological ex- 
amination. Simultaneous inoculation of 
sheep with the suspected material will also 
reveal the rather typical response. 


SEROLOGY 

In convalescent or recovered animals, 
antibodies can easily be demonstrated; 
they are present in abundance. The results 
of the serum-neutralization and comple- 
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ment-fixation tests are clear-cut. The anti- 
body becomes demonstrable within a week 
after infection and persists for a long 
time; in man, it is still present after 20 
years.** 
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Bats and Viruses.—There is a strange 
compatibility between bats and viruses. 
Bats inoculated with the virus of Venezue- 
lan equine encephalomyelitis or of Japa- 
nese B encephalitis build up a high concen- 
tration of the virus in three days and 
maintain it for up to 26 days before the 
virus apparently disappears. Since bats and 
mosquitoes live together, the former may 
be the disease reservoir and the latter the 
carrier to animals. During hibernation, the 
virus concentration in bats is lower but it 
is maintained for at least 90 days.—sSci. 
News Letter (July 13, 1957): 22. 
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An Improved Hood for Swine Hysterectomies 
NORMAN R. UNDERDAHL, M.S., and GEORGE A. YOUNG, D.V.M. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


THERE HAS BEEN much interest in the past 
few years in the isolation of pigs at birth 
as a disease control principle. At birth, 
pigs are considered free from disease and, 
by careful handling and isolation, they can 
be kept free of many of the chronic swine 
diseases. By use of this principle, it has 
been possible to eliminate swine dys- 
entery,’? transmissible gastroenteritis,” 
atrophic rhinitis,** virus pneumonia,* and 
several unidentified enteric infections® 
from herds of swine. 

To obtain disease-free pigs at natural 
birth is a tedious process, although this 
has been accomplished by a number of 
workers.*:*?° Due to the natural variations 
in gestation (111-118 days), it is difficult 
to predict when a gilt or sow will farrow. 
It is often impossible to have someone in 
attendance at all times. Furthermore, in 
farrowing, the interval between pigs may 
vary from ten minutes to one or more 
hours. This inconvenience is overcome by 
delivery of the pigs two to four days be- 
fore expected parturition by hysterectomy,’ 
cesarotomy,® or hysterotomy.* Using 
these techniques, there is less danger that 
the pigs will become contaminated. 

The method of choice for obtaining 
disease-free pigs is by hysterectomy. The 
pigs are obtained conveniently with small 
risk of contamination. Since the dam is 
slaughtered and utilized for food, there is 
no hospital problem. 

Based on experience obtained over sev- 
eral years, a portable, relatively inexpen- 
sive, and efficient hood has been developed 
for the convenient removal of pigs from 
the gravid uterus. This apparatus is de- 
scribed in this paper. 


Hoop SPECIFICATIONS 


The portable hysterectomy hood as shown in 
detailed drawings (fig. 1) can be constructed in 
most areas for less than $200. It is made of gal- 
vanized iron and is 30 inches wide and 82 inches 
in over-all length. The interior floor is 30 by 48 


From the Department of Animal Pathology and Hygiene, 
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Published with the approval of the director as paper 
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inches including the openings to the air lock tank 
(23)* and the carrying case compartment (25). 
These openings are equipped with hinged covers 
to provide maximal space within the hood for the 
gravid uterus and pigs. The central section (24) 
is sloped for drainage and is covered by an ele- 
vated, removable, expanded metal working surface. 

The top section, which is removable for clean- 
ing, is sealed with sponge rubber weather strip- 
ping and is tightly secured with bolts and wing 
nuts. The hood temperature is maintained at 95 
to 100 F. by a 2,000-watt, 115-volt calrod range 
surface unit (11) equipped with a _ three-heat 
switch (14) for manual temperature control. 

Positive air pressure is maintained with a 6-inch 
squirrel cage blower (12). The air is drawn 
through a 6 by 24-inch No. 50 FG spunglass filter- 
down pad (15),7 passed over the heating unit, and 
into the hood. A 20-watt fluorescent lamp (9) over 
a plexiglass window (19) lights the interior. For 
better coverage of the working area, the plexiglass 
windows (19) and the armholes (22) are not 
centered. On the right side, the operator is placed 
nearer the tank and on the left side nearer the 
blower. The armholes have medium-weight canvas 
sleeves (21) held in position by adjustable metal 
bands (20). A dairy-type scale (5) with a hook 
extended through a light rubber diaphragm into 
the hood makes it possible to weigh the pigs dur- 
ing the operation. The pigs are weighed in a 
small canvas bag. 

The air lock tank has a 6-inch baffle (2) to pro- 
vide expansion space for the liquid and still main- 
tain the air lock when the uterus is removed. The 
door (17) on the carrying case compartment has 
a weather-stripping seal and is kept closed with a 
trunk hasp. The unit is equipped with 4-inch, hard 
rubber casters. 

The carrying cases for pigs (26 in. long, 13 in. 
wide, and 8 in. deep) are made of 1/2-inch plywood 
and have canvas covers with 15-inch zippered 
openings. These boxes are kept in oversized can- 
vas bags for sterilizing and transporting. 


USE oF Hoop 

In preparation for a hysterectomy, the 
hood is sterilized with formaldehyde gas 
the day preceding the operation, using the 
following procedure: (1) the tank is filled 
to about 4 inches from the top with a mild 
antiseptic solution also filling the drain 
trap; (2) the sleeves which have been 
steam-sterilized are attached; (3) the 
filter is checked for leaks but need not be 


*The figures in parentheses refer to parts of the hood 
as illustrated in figure 1. 
+American Air Filter Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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A Hoop For SWINE HYSTERECTOMIES 


Fig. I!—Detailed scaled 
drawings of the hysterec- 
tomy hood: (1!) air lock 
tank and drain valve; (2) 
baffle; (3) liquid level; 
(4) shelf to guide uterus 
into tank; (5) scale; (6) 
shelf for inside equipment; 
(7) hinged lid covering 
tank; (8) hinged lid cover- 
ing carrying box opening; 
(9) light; (10) guard cov- 
ering heating unit; (11) 
electric heating unit; (12) 
blower; (13) switch-blower; 
(14) switch-heating unit, 
(15) air filter, frame, and 
trunk hasp lock, (16) power 
supply, (17) door carry- 
ing case compartment; 
(18) drain floor and drain; 
(19) plexiglass windows; 
(20) ring for holding 
sleeves; (21) canvas 
sleeves; (22) armhole 
openings; (23) air lock 
tank inside and outside 
openings; (24) drain and 
expanded metal cover; and 
(25) carrying case com- 
partment and opening. 
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Fig. 2—Photograph of the hood during a hysterectomy. 
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changed more than every three to six 
months, depending on the accumulation of 
dirt; (4) the hood is covered with a plastic 
drape; and (5) a pan containing 35 Gm. of 
potassium permanganate, to which has just 
been added 150 ml. of 40 per cent formal- 
dehyde is immediately placed in the carry- 
ing case compartment, The formaldehyde 
pan is removed in about ten minutes. The 
carrying cases within the canvas bags are 
sterilized with formaldehyde gas, using 
the same procedure and about one fifth the 
amount of chemicals, One hour prior to the 
hysterectomy, the blower fan and the 
heater are turned on to bring the hood to 
operating temperature and remove excess 
formaldehyde gas. 

For the hysterectomy (fig. 2), the two 
hood operators and the surgeon thoroughly 
scrub their hands and arms with soap, 
water, and a mild antiseptic solution. A 
previously sterilized package containing 
towels, weighing sack, umbilical clips 
(small, electrical, alligator-type), string, 
and scissors is passed into the hood 
through the carrying case door. The pack- 
age is double-wrapped in paper with the 
outer wrapping being removed before 
passing the bundle into the hood. The car- 
rying case is slipped from the canvas bag 
into the compartment with a minimum of 
exposure. 

The sow is hoisted by the hindlegs into 
operating position and the belly area is 
scrubbed with water and antiseptic solu- 
tion. The animal is then lowered into a 55 
gal. barrel filled with co, gas. The barrel is 
easily filled with co, gas by pulverizing 
about 3 lb. of dry ice in the barrel a few 
minutes before being needed. After the 
sow has inhaled the co, gas for one minute, 
the barrel is removed and an aseptic ab- 
dominal incision is made. 

The hysterectomy hood is rolled into 
position so that the upper edge of the tank 
shelf (4) meets the lower end of the inci- 
sion. The gravid uterus is rolled out onto 
the shelf, the cervix is severed, and the 
uterus slides down into the tank (1). The 
hood operators quickly pull the uterus out 
of the tank and into the hood, close the 
tank door, and speedily tear the pigs free 
from the uterus, This operation should 
take less than one minute. Clips are placed 
on the umbilical cords which are then sev- 
ered. The pigs are wiped dry with the 
sterile towels. The umbilical cords are then 


tied and cauterized with an iodine-alum 
mixture. 

Pigs are weighed, marked, and trans- 
ferred to the carrying case. The carrying 
case is removed from the hood and re- 
turned to the canvas bag, limiting the 
amount of exposure, as before. The uterus 
and the soiled towels are removed through 
the carrying case door and the hysterec- 
tomy procedure can be repeated. The anti- 
septic solution in the tank can be changed 
between hysterectomies providing the 
blower fan is kept in operation to maintain 
positive pressure within the hood. 


SUMMARY 


An improved hysterectomy hood for two 
operators is described. The unit is porta- 
ble, efficient, and can be built for approxi- 
mately $200. It can be used anywhere 
electricity is available. The procedures 
used are described in detail. 
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A comparison of fertility of bovine 
semen showed practically no difference 
whether it was shipped in glass or plastic 
containers.—J.Dai.Sci. (May, 1957) :588. 
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Achalasia of the Esophagus with 
Megaesophagus in a Dog 


WILLIAM F. STACK, D.V.M.; JOHN D. THOMSON, 
M.D.; SUYAMA, M.D. 


Syracuse, New York 


Since 1679, when the first case of esopha- 
geal obstruction was described and treated 
in man,‘ many terms have been applied to 
this condition, such as phrenospasm, simple 
ectasia, idiopathic dilatation, and dysto- 
nia.’ Cardiospasm, the term now most 
widely used, seems incorrect since the 
eardia of the stomach is not involved. 
Therefore, the term achalasia seems more 
acceptable and will be used. 

Achalasia® results from a neuromuscular 
imbalance characterized by dysfunction of 
the esophageal wall and the failure of the 
terminal sphincter of the esophagus to re- 
lax after swallowing.’"* The result is an 
accumulation of ingested material and 
saliva with dilatation or megaesophagus 
proximal to the sphincter. There is per- 
sistent emesis.** In the dog, achalasia is 
uncommon but not rare.® 

Absence of ganglion cells of the myen- 
teric plexus appears to result in an imbal- 
ance between the parasympathetic and 
sympathetic innervation of the esopha- 
gus.*"'°12 This becomes manifest shortly 
after birth. 


CASE REPORT 


A spayed German Shepherd, 8 months 
old, had experienced intermittent emesia 
since 6 weeks of age. She was fed daily at 
9 a.m., noon, and 4 p.m. The vomiting 
usually occurred about twice daily between 
10 p.m. and 6 a.m. The vomitus consisted 
of solid, undigested food, mixed with sali- 
va. Various feeding schedules and treat- 
ments had failed to improve the condition. 
She was cachectic, weighed only 34 Ib., and 
was irritable, but otherwise seemed nor- 
mal. 

The dog was anesthetized with pento- 
barbital sodium, and esophagoscopy re- 
vealed a markedly inflamed esophagus with 
the thoracic portion extremely dilated. 

Dr. Thomson is chief anesthesiologist at Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr. Suyama was 
formerly attending surgeon at the Veterans Administration 
Hospital and is now practicing general surgery in Maine; 
Der. Stack is a small animal practitioner at Syracuse, N. Y. 


The authors thank John B. Jeffers, senior veterinary 
student, Cornell University, for reviewing the literature. 


The esophagus was then filled with 500 
ml. of barium solution (30 to 50%) and a 
lateral radiograph was taken (fig. 1). It 
showed a dilated cone-shaped esophagus 
with a terminal constriction. 

The following day, the first bougienage 
(dilation with mercury-filled bougies) of 
the esophagocardial orifice was performed. 
The technique consisted of tying the anes- 
thetized dog on an operating table, tilting 
the table top vertically with the dog’s head 


—Med. lilust V.A.H N. Y. 
Fig. |\—Radiograph showing the barium-filled eso- 
phagus of a dog. Note distal constriction. 


Lab., Syracuse pital, Syracuse 


up, and introducing the bougies in series 
through the esophagus into the stomach. 
Tubes of successively larger diameter were 
passed and each held in the stenotic orifice 
for approximately three to five minutes 
until the orifice was sufficiently dilated.*:* 
A radiograph was taken after the first 
bougie was passed, to determine its posi- 
tion. The procedure was repeated in two 
weeks. All vomiting disappeared shortly 
after the second treatment. A year later, 
the dog was in excellent physical condition 
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and her weight had increased from 34 to 
52 Ib. 


DISCUSSION 


Even with the best techniques, the re- 
sults of mechanical dilatation are not 
wholly successful, so surgical intervention 
is sometimes a necessity. However, me- 
chanical dilatation has given satisfactory 
results ;! the Mayo clinic, in 1951, reported 
that 81 per cent of dilatations with bou- 
gienage* were satisfactory. Success was 
reported in a dog with mechanical dilata- 
tion along with a bland diet and atropine.® 

The procedure does not restore esopha- 
geal peristalsis or tone but it seems to 
modify the contractile power of the sphinc- 
ter, permitting the esophagus to empty 
which, in turn, allows recovery of the mus- 
cular tone of the esophagus.®:*” 

When the human patient fails to respond 
to conservative treatment, surgical inter- 
vention, such as Heller’s extramucosal 
myotomy, is employed.® Recently, an excel- 
lent article appeared advocating surgery 
for achalasia in dogs.® 

Bougienage is not difficult and bougies 
‘can be obtained through a human hospital. 
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Abortion in Swine Due to Excessive Ni- 
trate.—Sows that were well cared for were 


pastured on oats and rape in a lot which 
had been previously used as a feedlot for 
cattle. Some aborted about two weeks be- 
fore full term while the pigs of others were 
dead or weak at birth and the pigs of some 
had physical abnormalities. Serological 
tests were all negative for leptospirosis 
and brucellosis, but other tests indicated 
a low level of serum vitamin A and the 
presence of excessive nitrate. Tests showed 
that the nitrate content of the rape was 
5.52 per cent and of the oat plants 0.53 
per cent—a total high enough to produce 
vitamin A deficiency and too high for a 
safe ration even for swine. If cattle or 
sheep had been grazed on this pasture for 
any length of time, they probably would 
have had acute nitrate intoxication.—A. A. 
Case in Sheep Breeder (July, 1957): 12. 


Laparocecotomy in Horses.—Surgery was 
performed on 3 horses, in Poland, un- 
der chloral anesthesia, for removal of ma- 
terial impacted in the cecum. All recovered. 
A 20-cm. (8-in.) incision was made on the 
right side of the abdomen parallel to and 
15 cm. from the costal arch. A 20-cm., in- 
cision was then made along the dorsal band 
of the exposed tip of the cecum. Upon com- 
pletion of the operation, antibiotic therapy 
was recommended but not considered indis- 
pensable-—Med. Weteryn. (Jan., 1957): 
29. 


A New Lethal Gene in Cattle—A lethal 
gene which prevents the development of 
the pituitary gland in the bovine fetus, 
eventually causing death, has been reported 
by veterinarians at the University of 
California. To date, it is known to affect 
only one line of Guernsey cattle. The fetus 
ceases to grow at 7 months but birth is 
delayed until after 292 to 526 days of 
gestation; an average of 401 days. Calves 
delivered by cesarotomy lived only a few 
minutes. This condition differs from 
hereditary-prolonged gestation—Brown 
Swiss Bull. (Aug., 1957): 75. 


Effect of Freezing on Vibrio Fetus in 
Semen.—When bull semen was inoculated 
with millions of V. fetus organisms per 
milliliter without the addition of anti- 
biotics, the number of organisms was de- 
creased by over 99 per cent during the 
process of freezing —W. N. Plastridge in 
A. I. Digest (July, 1957): 17. 
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Clinical Data 


The Action of Chlorpromazine Hydrochloride in Calves 


ALVIN B. HOERLEIN, D.V.M., Ph.D., and CONNELL L. MARSH, Ph.D. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


IN HUMAN MEDICINE, one of the most 
useful properties of the relatively new 
tranquilizing drugs is their ability to re- 
lieve anxiety without producing other un- 
desirable effects of sedatives. Patients un- 
der treatment remain fully conscious but 
are so relieved of their mental depressions 
that they have a feeling of well being.* The 
action of these drugs has also been de- 
scribed in dogs,?*? horses,®** and 
They are being used routinely in managing 
vicious and nervous dogs. 

There are numerous situations where 
drugs with tranquilizing action would be 
most useful if successfully applied to cat- 
tle. The trying period following weaning 
would, perhaps, be less of a shock to calves 
if anxiety could be removed. This post- 
weaning period also provides a test situa- 
tion for the study of the psychological ef- 
fect of tranquilizing drugs in cattle. 

Beef calves which have not been handled 
previously are commonly removed from 
their native pastures, weaned, shipped, and 
placed in strange feedlots all within a few 
days. It is thought that the stress set up 
by these procedures results in physiological 
reactions which lower the resistance of the 
animals sufficiently to favor the develop- 
ment of the shipping fever complex. A sim- 
ilar disease syndrome is commonly seen 
following the weaning of calves which will 
remain on the ranch. In this case, factors 
such as shipment and exposure to abnor- 
mal physical elements are not involved. 
Change of feed in such ranch calves seems 
to be of minor importance since most of 
the beef-type cows on dry western ranges 
give little milk at this time of the year. 
This is borne out by the fact that these 
calves gain little weight during the month 
before weaning. 

Whether anxiety and apprehension con- 
tribute sufficiently to “stress” to cause 
physiological dysfunctions is not known. 


From the Department of Animal Pathology and Hygiene, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Published with the approval of the director of the 
Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station as journal article 
No. 814, journal series. 

The authors thank Dr. Robert M. Koch of the Beef 
Cattle Research Station, Fort Robinson, Neb., and Dr. 
John Matsushima and Mr. Vincent Arthaud of the Animal 
Husbandry Department for their assistance in these studies. 


These calves do a great deal of “fence 
walking” and bawling for several days 
after weaning. They often refuse feed and 
water to the point that they actually lose 
weight for a week or two. 

Chlorpromazine* (10-ydimethylaminopro- 
pyl}-2 chlorephenothiazine hydrochloride) 
is one of the tranquilizing drugs which 
has been tested in animals. For use in cat- 
tle, it has the advantage of being in solu- 
tion for parenteral administration. The 
following report deals with observations on 
the use of chlorpromazine hydrochloride in 
calves in an effort to relieve the anxiety 
associated with weaning. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The beef calves used were provided through the 
cooperation of the Animal Husbandry Department, 
University of Nebraska, and the Beef Cattle Re- 
search Station at Fort Robinson, Neb. They were 
approximately 6 months old and had been on pas- 
ture with the cows. While most of the calves were 
Herefords, a few Angus and Shorthorns were also 
studied. 

The chlorpromazine hydrochloride, supplied in 
1- and 2-ml. glass ampules (containing 25 mg./ 
ml.), was injected intramuscularly in the cervical 
region. The first experiment was conducted to de- 
termine the single dose which would be effective 
for the longest time without producing excessive 
depression or toxic reaction. 

Clinical observations following injection were 
supplemented by biochemical blood analyses, blood 
cell counts, and weight-gain determinations. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 


The initial trials to determine drug tol- 
erance and dosage were made on 38 dairy 
calves 6 to 8 months old which weighed 
about 400 lb. These calves had been weaned 
at about 1 month of age and were docile. 
They had been handled frequently for the 
taking of blood samples for other experi- 
ments. 

Experiment 1.—The first calf was given 
the recommended dose of the drug, 1.5 
mg. per kilogram of body weight.’ Twen- 
ty minutes later, it was highly excited, 
probably fighting the halter to which it 
was not accustomed. A half hour after in- 


*The drug (Thorazine) used in these trials was furnished 
by Smith, Kline, and French Laboratories of Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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jection, when freed in its own pen, the 
calf was quiet but showed incoordination 
of the hindlegs which soon became so pro- 
nounced that it could hardly stand. This 
unsteadiness was severe for six hours, then 
decreased, but it was evident for two more 
days. When not disturbed, the calf would 
lie down and draw its head around toward 
its flank, a position later noticed to be 
characteristic of treated calves. It would 
get up readily and seemed normally sensi- 
tive to the pain induced by the bleeding 
needle. The nictitating membranes were 
noticeably prominent. 

The calf was hungry when fed two hours 
after the injection. Rumen activity was ab- 
sent at one hour postinjection but was 
normal two hours later. Regurgitation was 
normal in spite of the fact that chlorpro- 
mazine hydrochloride has a powerful anti- 
emetic action in dogs and man.* The heart 
rate increased from a preinjection 100 per 
minute to a postinjection 160 at four and 
seven hours, but was normal at 24 hours. 
The respiratory rate was increased some- 
what at one hour, but normal at five hours. 
The results of blood studies after injection 
are shown (table 1). This calf ate very lit- 
tle for four days following injection. 

This dosage seemed excessive; therefore, 
2 similar calves were injected with a small- 
er amount of the drug (1.25 mg./kg. of 
body weight). These and an untreated con- 
trol calf were kept under observation and 
subjected to blood studies. The treated 
calves showed only a mild reaction to the 
drug. They acted tired, preferring to lie 
down when not disturbed. After regurgita- 
tion, they would sometimes forget to chew 
the cud. Mild incoordination was present 


and they scarcely resisted being bled. Ru- 
mination was normal and both calves ate 
and drank normally. Both experienced 
tachycardia, the heart rate being 140 per 
minute at one and one half hours. The 
various chemical constituents of the blood 
remained constant. The hematocrit values 
decreased and the erythrocyte counts 
dropped from 10.2 million to 8.5 million at 
two and one half hours and five and one 
half hours, but both were normal at 20 
hours. Leukocyte counts did not change 
appreciably. 

Experiment 2.—The second trial was 
made on purebred beef calves which were 
raised on pasture. They were about 6 
months old and weighed 250 to 450 Ib. On 
the basis of weights taken a week before 
weaning, 10 of the bull calves were in- 
jected with chlorpromazine hydrochloride 
(1.25 mg./kg. of body weight); 21 bull 
calves and 43 heifers were not injected. 

All of the injected calves developed some 
degree of incoordination of the hindlegs. 
One was staggering in less than five min- 
utes. Fifteen minutes after injection, an- 
other could hardly stand and 7 of the 10 
were lying down; all of the untreated 
calves were up and anxious to get back to 
the cows. Some of those lying down had 
their heads characteristically drawn back 
toward their flanks. The treated calves 
looked sleepy, but got up and down of their 
own accord, walked unsteadily, ate weeds 
along the fence, and ruminated normally. 

About one and one half hours after the 
time of injection, the calves, treated and 
untreated, were loaded into trucks and 
hauled 14 miles to the campus feedlots. 
Several of those treated were unsteady and 


TABLE !—Physiological Observations on a Calf Injected with Chlorpromazine Hydrochloride at the 


Rate of 1.5 mg./kg. of Body Weight. This Calf Showed Signs of Intoxication 


Pre- 


injection 


Erythrocytes (millions /cm.) 

Hematocrit (%) 41.0 
Leukocytes (thousands/cm.) 13.5 
Neutrophils (thousands /cm.) 3.2 
Lymphocytes (thousands/cm.) 10.2 


10.7 


67.0 

21.8 
2.84 
2.66 
8.40 

12.10 


Plasma glucose (mg./100 ml.) 
Plasma nonprotein nitrogen (mg./100 ml.) 
Plasma magnesium (mg./100 ml.) 

Whole blood magnesium (mg./100 ml.) 
Plasma phosphorous (mg./100 ml.) 

Plasma calcium (mg./100 ml.) 


164.0 
102.6 
100.0 

46.0 


Erythrocyte cholinesterase («M/ml./hr.) 
Body temperature (F.) 

Heart rate/min. 

Respiratory rate/min. 


Hours postinjection 


no | 


aoane! 


os 


11.20 11.30 


154.0 150.0 
102.0 
136.0 

34.0 


b 
V2 142 7 24 
a 10.5 8.9 8.9 9.5 9.9 
_— 42.0 38.4 36.2 37.8 37.1 
13.5 15.5 16.2 16.3 15.9 
ae 3.7 4.0 $.2 8.6 4.8 
his) 9.5 11.1 11.1 7.7 11.5 
a 75.0 95.0 105.0 98.0 50.0 
ee 30.0 21.8 21.8 21.8 19.6 
ae 2.84 2.73 2.73 3.07 3.07 
ie 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.84 2.84 
ee 7.42 7.75 8.00 8.15 8.40 
11.71 10.88 
i 164.0 174.0 
mek 102.8 101.6 
160.0 98.0 
50.0 32.0 
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difficult to load, but none had to be carried 
up the chute. On arrival, 3 of the calves 
were lying down in the truck and 1 had 
to be helped up. 

After unloading, 1 of the treated calves 
immediately started to eat silage in a feed 
bunk and soon 2 additional treated calves 
were eating at another bunk. In the mean- 
time, the other calves were investigating 
the fences and bawling. Within ten min- 
utes, about 30 of the untreated calves were 
at the feed bunks, possibly following the 
example of the quieter treated calves, sev- 
eral of which were eating. After arrival in 
the feedlots, the bull calves were penned 
separately from the heifers. 

The treated calves did almost no bawl- 
ing; in fact, all of the bull calves (treated 
and untreated) were much quieter than 
the heifers and also did much less fence 
walking. The behavior of the treated 
calves appeared to have a quieting effect 
on their untreated penmates. The dif- 
ference in behavior between the bull calves 
and the heifers could be noticed for three 
days. The incoordination of the hindlegs 
disappeared entirely by the end of the sec- 
ond day and no particular tendency to lie 
down was noticed in the treated calves 
after the first day. 

The average weight of the treated calves 
was approximately 20 lb. less than the con- 
trols. During the week previous to wean- 
ing and treatment, the average gain of the 
treated calves had been 1.8 lb. while that 
of the untreated bull calves had been 4.7 
lb. During the week following weaning, the 
average gain of the treated calves was 
15.6 lb. while that of the untreated con- 
trols was 13.9 lb. 

Since calves lying down would be in- 
jured in transit, the dosage of chlorproma- 
zine used in this experiment was still con- 
sidered too large for use before shipment. 

Experiment 3.—The third trial was 
made on beef calves raised under western 
ranch conditions. They were more nervous 
than those used previously. Thirty-five 
calves were picked at random, representing 
all of the weight groupings, and were in- 
jected with chlorpromazine hydrochloride 
at the rate of 1.0 mg./kg. of body weight. 

Incoordination of the hindlegs was again 
noticed, but was not as severe as in the 
previous trials. Many of these calves lay 
quietly in the holding pens and none were 
bawling. They did not lie down in the 


trucks when hauled 7 miles to the winter 
feedlots. On arrival, they immediately ate 
and drank and soon were lying down. The 
untreated control calves in the adjoining 
pens bawled constantly and appeared ex- 
cited. 

The next morning, the two groups of 
calves continued to show the same at- 
titudes. The untreated calves were walking 
around the fences and bawling and at least 
half of them were gaunt. The treated 
calves were eating and drinking normally 
and seemed contented. About 30 hours 
after the calves were weaned and injected, 
several loads of culled cows were brought 
into holding pens about a half mile from 
the calves. This markedly disturbed the un- 
treated calves; at least 90 per cent of them 
bawling more than previously and milling 
along the fence, at times almost running. 
The injected calves did not appear to be 
greatly disturbed, either by the cows or by 
the confusion created by the untreated 
calves in the adjoining pen. 

Forty-four hours after injection, the 
treated calves were quietly eating, with an 
occasional low bawl being heard. The un- 
treated calves were still highly excited. 

When weighed again six days after 
weaning, the average loss for the 35 
treated calves was 6.0 lb. compared with 
6.9 lb. for the 174 untreated calves. 

A respiratory disease, clinically similar 
to shipping fever, commonly occurs after 
the weaning of calves which remain on the 
home ranch. Only 1 of the 35 chlorproma- 
zine-treated calves (2.9%) became sick 
enough to require antibiotic treatment for 
respiratory disease, while 13 (7.5%) of 
the 174 control calves required treatment. 

Experiment 4.—In the fourth trial, 20 
calves which were to be shipped 250 miles 
from a ranch in western Nebraska to the 
University feedlots in Lincoln were in- 
jected with chlorpromazine hydrochloride 
(1.0 mg./kg.) after being weaned and 
17 hours before being loaded into-trucks. 

After injection, 1 calf showed considera- 
ble incoordination; the others were quiet 
and ate or lay down, while the action of 
the untreated group was typical of newly 
weaned calves. 

The next morning, just before loading 
for the five- to six-hour trip, and again 
after being unloaded, blood samples were 
taken from 5 of the treated and 5 of the 
untreated calves. None of the calves lay 
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down in the trucks and no incoordination 
was noticeable on arrival (23 hours after 
injection). Chemical analyses of the blood 
samples are shown (table 2). Blood counts 


TABLE 2—Mean Blood Values of 10 Calves Before 
and After a Six-Hour Shipment by truck 


Treated with ‘chlorpromazine 
1.0 mg./kg. body wrt. Untreated 
Pre- After Pre- After 
shipment ship hip hip 
rom 39.9 43.5 


Hematocrit (%) 43.0 45.2 
Hemoglobin 
(Gm./100 ml.) 
Whole blood ascorbic 
acid (mg./100 ml.) 
Plasma chlorides 
(mEgq/liter) 98.0 
Erythrocyte cholinesterase 
(aM/ml./hr.) 84.3 
Nonprotein nitrogen 
(mg./100 ml.) 


15.8 14.3 15.3 14.1 


0.25 0.27 0.35 0.31 


96.0 95.0 


98.4 


92.0 
97.5 
24.8 


23.8 25.9 


made on the heparinized blood samples 
taken before shipment (6 hours before 
counting) were unsatisfactory. 

The temperatures of the calves were 
taken daily after arrival in the feedlots. 
Of the 20 treated calves, 2 (10%) had 
temperatures over 104 F. during an 11- 
day period, compared with 12 (31.6%) in 
the group of 38 untreated calves. The 
significance of these high temperatures is 
open to speculation.® No animal from 
either group developed signs of shipping 
fever. 

The 20 injected calves gained an average 
of 25.8 lb. in the first week after shipment 
compared with 19.2 lb. for the 38 control 
calves. 


DISCUSSION 

While these investigations are prelim- 
inary in nature, some tentative conclu- 
sions may be drawn. For calves approxi- 
mately 6 months old and weighing 300 to 
400 lb., 1.5 mg. of chlorpromazine hydro- 
chloride per kilogram of body weight 
caused an excessive amount of incoordina- 
tion and »produced signs of intoxication. A 
dosage of 1.25 mg./kg. was tolerated well 
by dairy calves, but caused incoordination 
in the beef calves. When 1.0 mg./kg. was 
used, incoordination was present but was 
not objectionable. 

Chlorpromazine hydrochloride, in non- 
toxic doses, apparently greatly reduced the 
anxiety associated with weaning and, ex- 
cept for a tendency to lie down, the calves 
did not have the appearance of animals un- 


der the effects of sedatives. They were 
alert enough to drink and eat normally, 
seemed entirely conscious of their sur- 
roundings, but reacted less violently to the 
unfamiliar stimuli of handling, confusion, 
and weaning. In trial 3, the effects of the 
drug were still obvious 44 hours after in- 
jection. 

The treated calves made better gains 
than the controls during the week follow- 
ing weaning. It is possible that a longer 
period of drug action would have accounted 
for a greater weight gain advantage. At- 
tempts should be made to prolong the drug 
action by using repeated injections or a 
repository base to decrease the rate of ab- 
sorption. Since no cases of shipping fever 
developed in the control calves, the impor- 
tance of anxiety as a predisposing stress 
factor could not be evaluated. 


SUM MARY 

Newly weaned beef calves treated with 
chlorpromazine hydrochloride were much 
less disturbed by the shock of weaning 
than untreated control calves. In three 
trials, the average weight gain during the 
week following weaning was greater in the 
treated than in untreated calves. A single 
dose (1 mg./kg. of body weight) of the 
drug produced tranquilizing action without 
signs of intoxication for up to 44 hours. 
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Field Studies with Piperazine-Carbon Disulfide Complex 
Against Parasites of the Horse 


J. H. DRUDGE, D.V.M., Sc.D.; S. E. LELAND, Jr., Ph.D.; 
Z. N. WYANT, B.S., A.M.; L. B. HUTZLER, M.S. 


RECENT REPORTS'* indicate a broad spec- 
trum of activity by the piperazine-carbon 
disulfide complex* against the common in- 
ternal parasites of the horse. In addition 
to the high level of efficacy against the 
ascarid and small strongyles, there was 
a significant removal’ of bots, one species 
of large strongyle (Strongylus vulgaris), 
and mature pinworms. The present study 
was undertaken to extend the evaluation 
of this compound under field conditions. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


All age groups, sucklings, weanlings, yearlings, 
and mares, from several horse farms in the central 
Kentucky region were included in the study. The 
body weight of each animal was estimated, and a 
suspension* of the drug was administered via 
stomach tube at the rate of 0.5 oz./100 Ib. of body 
weight. This dose rate delivered approximately 
37.5 mg. of the drug per pound of body weight 
(20 mg. of piperazine base per Ib., and 4.5 drams 
of carbon disulfide per 1,000 lb. of body weight). 
Groups M6, M7, and M8 were given smaller doses, 
0.33 oz./100 Ib. or 25 mg./Ilb. No pretreatment 
fasting was practiced other than to withhold the 
grain ration on the morning of treatment. 

The efficacy of treatment was judged from pre- 
and post-treatment worm egg and larval counts on 
fecal samples. The methods used for these counts 
were described earlier.” Only one pretreatment 
count was made, whereas several post-treatment 
examinations were made at intervals over periods 
as long as 15 weeks. 


RESULTS 


The eggs per gram (e.p.g.) observations 
are presented as averages for each group 
(table 1). 

Only one of the 17 groups of young ani- 
mals did not have ascarid eggs before 
treatment, and ascarid e.p.g.’s made one 
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week after treatment were consistently 
negative except for 1 animal in each of 
groups M3, M6, and M7, and 3 animals in 
group M5. The reduction of ascarid e.p.g. 
for these 6 animals averaged 91 per cent. 
Of special interest was the failure of as- 
carid eggs to reappear in the feces until 
the tenth week after treatment. 

Striking reduction of strongyle e.p.g. 
was a characteristic finding in the exami- 
nations made one week after treatment. 
More complete removal of strongyle eggs 
was observed in yearling groups Wl and 
W2 that were given 18.75 Gm. of phenothi- 
azine along with the dose of piperazine- 
carbon disulfide complex. Tendency for 
strongyle e.p.g. to increase was not noticed 
until the fifth week post-treatment. Gen- 
erally, lower strongyle egg counts, before 
and after treatment, were associated with 
the low-level phenothiazine medication in 
groups with the “M” designation. 

The larvae per gram (l.p.g.) counts are 
presented as averages for each group 
(table 2). The larvae of one large strongyle, 
S. vulgaris, were differentiated from all 
other strongyle larvae (“str”), most of 
which were small strongyles. 

In general, striking reductions in “str” 
larvae followed treatment, corresponding 
with the drop in strongyle e.p.g. Further- 
more, the number of these larvae did not 
increase until the fifth week which is in 
accord with the egg counts. Comparatively 
small numbers of larvae were recovered 
from cultures prepared from animals that 
were on low-level phenothiazine treatment. 

In contrast with the foregoing, the num- 
ber of S. vulgaris larvae was not reduced 
by treatment. This was particularly evi- 
dent in groups L3 and L4. Larvae of this 
species were not present in the pretreat- 
ment cultures prepared from the weanlings 
and did not appear until several months 
later. Practically no S. vulgaris larvae 
were found in the animals that were on 
low-level phenothiazine treatment. 

Infective larvae of Strongyloides westeri 
were generally present in the cultures pre- 
pared from the younger animals. Counts of 
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TABLE I—Egg Count Data on the Efficacy of Piperazine-Carbon Disulfide Complex Against Ascarids 


and Strongyles of the Horse 


Pre- 
treat- 
Animals ment 


Group Age No. A § 


Eggs per gram feces — group average 


Post-trearment (week) 


5 


6 8 


. N 545 
800 
230 
340 


25 


15 
160 
0.10 


A 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
4 
1 
0 
0 
0 


“0245 095 0 195 


0 


SAS AS A 


“0 110 
0 655 


0 


340 
400 


0210 © 585 0 1,625 


+=18.75 Gm. 
Y=yearling; M=mare; A=ascarid; S=strongyle. 


these larvae were not made; however, gross 
estimates of the numbers present before 
and after treatment gave no indication that 
the drug was active against this species. 

Several animals in groups M3, M4, and 
M5 showed an impairment of appetite and 
voided feces of softened, mushy consistency 
during the day following treatment, the 
only untoward effects ascribable to the 
treatment. 


DISCUSSION 


The highly effective removal of ascarids 
by the piperazine-carbon disulfide complex 
at the dose rate of 0.5 oz. of the suspension 


henothiazine included in dose; *=on low-level 


phenothiazine; N=suckling; W weanling; 


per 100 lb. of body weight in these observa- 
tions is in agreement with previous critical 
tests! with this compound. Limited evi- 
dence in the present tests suggests that a 
still lower dose (0.33 0z./100 lb.) is equally 
effective in removing mature ascarids. Of 
special interest was the failure of ascarid 
eggs to reappear until the tenth wec k post- 
treatment, which corresponds with tae nor- 
mal period of development required by the 
ascarid in the horse. This indicates the 
effective removal of the immature ascarids 
in the gut lumen at the time of treatment 
and offers promise of a longer interval be- 
tween treatments than has been recom- 


TABLE 2—Larval Count Data on Efficacy of Piperazine-Carbon Disulfide Complex Against Stronayles 
of the Horse 


Pre- 


Animals treatment 


Age 


| 
| 
Ne. 
| 


~ 
cn 


AES 


aA BRNOON Str 


wus 


M 


*On_ low-level 
other strongyles. 


0.3 


phenothiazine; W=weanling; Y=yearling; M=mare; 


Larvae per gram feces — group average 


Post-treatment (week) 


17 205 

0 10 

0 
o* 3 
0.2* 26* 


S.v.=Strongylus vulgaris; Ser.—all 


MI* W 12 o 4 2 o 70 30 130 150 105 
M3* Y 11 150 105 
Y 5 225 230 10 0 0 235 
W2+ Y 14 35° 135 1 ‘ 
— 

Qa 

L2 23 252 

M2* 002 0 01 

M3* 0.02 4 0 38 

E2 6 42 
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mended‘ with carbon disulfide. Additional 
trials designed to provide data on the feasi- 
bility of an eight-week interval between 
treatments with piperazines for ascarid 
control are underway and will be reported 
later. 

Marked reduction of strongyle e.p.g. fol- 
lowing treatment with piperazine-carbon 
disulfide complex is in accord with earlier 
trials‘ which indicated that a similar (34 
mg./lb.) dose level would effectively re- 
move small strongyles. Larval count (1.p.g.) 
data were generally in agreement except 
for the larvae of the most pathogenic 
strongyle, S. vulgaris, which were not re- 
duced by treatment. The partial removal 
(34 to 65%) of this species reported' from 
critical tests was found at higher dose 
levels (45.5 to 91 mg./Ib.). The critical 
tests and the present observations indicate 
that the 37.5 mg./lb. dose should not be 
relied on for the control of S. vulgaris. 

The effective functioning of low-level 
phenothiazine medication in strongyle con- 
trol was also evident in these trials. De- 
pression of egg production and inhibition 
of larval development, particularly S. vul- 
garis, were associated with animals on 
this treatment. 


SUMMARY 


Treatment of 197 sucklings, weanlings, 
yearlings, and mares with piperazine- 
earbon disulfide complex at 37.5 mg. 
per pound of body weight (0.5 oz. of sus- 
pension/100 lb.) under field conditions re- 
sulted in the effective removal of both im- 
mature and mature ascarids, and small 
strongyles. This dose level showed no ap- 
parent action against Strongylus vulgaris 
and Strongyloides westeri. 
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Novocaine and Hydrocortisone for Sup- 
purative Arthritis—Six horses with acute, 
aseptic, suppurative arthritis and tendo- 


vaginitis, and 8 of 10 horses with the 
subacute or chronic forms, responded satis- 
factorily to local injections (some intra- 
articular) of novocaine and hydrocortisone. 
—Monatsh. f. Vet.-med. (Feb, 15, 1957): 
75. 


Lead Poisoning.—Three persons in one 
family developed cramps, vomiting, a me- 
tallic taste, and other signs of lead poison- 
ing within two hours after eating a duck 
which had been shot, then stored in a 
freezer for two months. Chemical analysis 
showed 0.12 per cent lead contained in the 
meat.—Pub. Health Rep., April 27, 1957. 


Vacuolated Neurons in Healthy Sheep.— 
Vacuolation of the neurons of the medulla 
has been considered an essential lesion of 
scrapie. They were always present but 
often smaller in experimentally produced 
cases. The recent finding of a high inci- 
dence of similar vacuoles in 39 healthy 
sheep, mostly Cheviots, suggests that they 
are either in the incubative stage of 
scrapie, have a nonclinical form of scrapie, 
or that vacuolation is not directly con- 
nected with scrapie.—Zlotnik and Rennie 
in J. Comp. Path. (Jan., 1957) :-30. 


Ingestion of Broken Glass.—Swallowed 
broken glass seldom causes illness, Neither 
toxic effects nor lesions in the gastrointes- 
tinal tract occurred when ground glass or 
various-sized particles of glass were fed 
to dogs (in 1918). If the patient is seen 
soon after the ingestion of glass, large 
quantities of mucilaginous substance 
should be given and then vomiting in- 
duced. After this, large amounts of mu- 
cilaginous or soft bulky indigestible mate- 
rial should be given. If bowel movements 
seem retarded, an enema of mucilaginous 
or oily material is indicated. Signs of per- 
foration indicate prompt surgical interven- 
tion.—J.Am.M.A. (March 16, 1957): 999. 


Tick Transmission of Disease.—Ticks 
can be responsible for diseases in livestock 
by transmitting “toxins” as well as vi- 
ruses, piroplasms, anaplasms, rickettsias, 
and Borrelia organisms. Transovarian 
transmission has been established in some 
ticks for many of these infective agents; 
therefore, ticks act as reservoirs as well as 
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vectors of disease. Of two toxin diseases, 
tick paralysis and “sweating sickness,” the 
former, caused by a neurotoxin, has been 
reported in man, domestic animals, and 
birds, while the latter, which occurs in 
Central, East, and South Africa, seems to 
affect only cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs. 
Animals recovered from both diseases 
seemed to have a durable immunity.— 
Onderstepoort J. Vet. Res. (Oct., 1956): 
115. 

Sweating Sickness.—This disease, when 
first recognized in young calves, was be- 
lieved to be due to a virus but later proved 
to be caused by a tick-transmitted toxin. 
The affected animals show dullness, high 
fever, profuse sweating, with later devel- 
opment of diphtheroid lesions. The etio- 
logical agent apparently multiplies in the 
tick but not in the host and can be trans- 
mitted transovarially for five generations. 
As with tick paralysis, the toxin is appar- 
ently produced by the tick while it is en- 
gorging, regardless of the infective state 
of the host. 

When the infective ticks (Hyalomma 
transiens) were allowed to feed on calves 
and pigs, if the feeding period was termi- 
nated in less than 72 hours, there was no 
evidence of a reaction; but if terminated 
after three to five days, it was followed by 
an inapparent to severe reaction with re- 
covery and some immunity. However, when 
feeding was not terminated until after six 
days, there was a severe reaction and 75 
per cent fatality. A practical method of 
control would be to produce immunity by 
infesting animals with these ticks, then 
dipping them every four or five days to 
destroy the feeding ticks. This might even- 
tually eliminate the disease—W. O. Neitz 
in Onderstepoort J. Vet. Res. (Oct., 1956): 
197-203. 


Tuberculosis and histoplasmosis, both of 
which cause lung cavitation, are frequent- 
ly found in the same person.—Am. Rev. 
Tuberc. and Pulmonary Dis. (June, 1957). 


Cortisone Enhances Tuberculosis.— 
When the organism which causes bovine 
tuberculosis was inoculated into the cor- 
neas of mice, there was little or no growth 
on those of mice previously immunized 
with the same organism. Multiplication oc- 
curred in all of the others but it was great- 


er, after the first week, in mice treated 
with cortisone whether or not they had 
been previously immunized, than in un- 
treated, nonimmunized mice. The cortisone 
had completely suppressed immunity.— 
Brit. J. Pharmacol, and Chemo. (June, 19- 
57): 240. 


Spinal Tuberculosis in the Dog 


B. L. NESTEL, M.R.C.V.S., and 
H. M. NESTEL, M.R.C.V.S. 


Jamaica, British West Indies 


Tuberculosis of the bones, particularly 
bodies of the vertebrae, is comparatively 
common in swine and is observed periodi- 
cally in cattle and horses; but it is ap- 
parently rare in dogs and cats, not be- 
ing mentioned by several authors.?-* The 
following report has several unusual fea- 
tures. 


CASE REPORT 


A male German Shepherd, 18 months 
old, had injured his back in a fight a week 
prior to the first examination. The dog 
was lethargic and anoretic but the only 
abnormality which could be detected was 
a marked cardiac arrhythmia. 

Three weeks later when again seen, he 
was stiff in the forelegs and had difficulty 
in climbing stairs. He was still lethargic 
and not eating well. The cause of the 
stiffness could not be determined. 

Six weeks after the fight, when the dog 
was again brought to the clinic, he showed 
slight incoordination in his forelegs, par- 
ticularly when he first walked after a pe- 
riod of lying down. He was reluctant to 
mount steps or enter a car. 

As he was unable to lower his head in 
feeding, the bowl had to be held up to his 
mouth. Forcible raising or lowering of the 
head produced a marked pain response. On 
palpating the spinal column, no gross ab- 
normality and no focus of pain could be 
located. The dog’s intelligence appeared 
to be normal, peripheral sensation was 
good, and the pedal reflexes were normal. 

The pulse, temperature, and respiratory 
rate were all within the normal range. The 
dog’s appetite remained good but there had 


The authors thank Drs. J. Marryac and L. Grant, of 
the University College Hospital of the West Indies, for 
their help in this investigation; also, the director of agri- 
culture, Jamaica, for permission to publish this paper. 

Dr. B. L. Nestel is with the Department of Agriculture, 
Jamaica, and Dr. H. M. Nestel is a private practitioner. 
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Fig. |—Lateral radiograph 
showing spinal tuberculosis 
in the dog. This plate re- 
veals partial destruction of 
the bodies of thoracic 
vertebrae 5 to 7, and the 
loss of marginal definition 
and of the intervertebral 
spaces (arrows). 


been a steady loss of condition and of coat 
quality. The urinary constituents were nor- 
mal and only a low fecal egg count was 
present. Hematological examinations were 
not made. No abnormalities were detected 
on auscultation and palpation of the tho- 
racic and abdominal cavities. 

The tentative diagnosis was a spinal le- 
sion in either the lower cervical or the up- 
per thoracic region. Radiographs taken of 
the spine (fig. 1) showed partial destruc- 
tion of the bodies of thoracic vertebrae 
(T.) numbers 5, 6, and 7 with some loss 
of marginal definition and of the inter- 
vertebral disc spaces. There may also have 
been some involvement of the opposite ar- 
ticular surfaces of T. 4 and T. 8. In the 
region of T. 5 and T. 6, there was some 
loss of definition of the costotransverse 
joints. 

Fairly prominent paravertebral shadow- 
ing in this region suggested abscess for- 
mation, probably due to a chronic infec- 
tive process, presently active and probably 
tubercular (Pott’s disease). 

One cubic centimeter of intradermal tu- 
berculin (0.25 Gm. Koch’s old tuberculin) 
was injected subcutaneously in the neck, 
and the rectal temperature was taken hour- 
ly for 12 hours. Before injection, it was 
101.6 F., then it slowly but gradually rose 
to a peak of 105.1 F. eight hours after in- 
jection, unaccompanied by any local or gen- 
eralized systemic reaction. 

The dog was euthanatized for necropsy 
the day after the tuberculin test. No evi- 


dence of a primary lesion was found. The 
long bones which had not been radio- 
graphed were sectioned but none showed 
evidence of tuberculosis. The only detect- 
able lesion, that involving the thoracic 
vertebrae, showed a local destruction of 
bone with the formation of yellow granu- 
lation tissue. The affected bones appeared 
spongy with no detectable cortices and T. 
5, 6, and 7 were ankylosed. 

Although acid-fast organisms are usu- 
ally numerous in canine tuberculous le- 
sions, none were found in direct smears. 

Material from the lesions was cultured 
on Jensen’s modification of Lowenstein’s 
medium, on which the human strain of 
Mycobacterium tuberculosis grows partic- 
ularly well. In one month, a good growth 
was visible. After two months, material 
from the culture, when injected into rab- 
bits, caused a progressive, generalized, fa- 
tal disease, identifying the organisms as of 
the bovine type. Culture material, injected 
into guinea pigs, also produced lesions 
characteristic of tuberculosis and from 
which acid-fast organisms could be re- 
covered. 


DISCUSSION 


Lesions similar to that described are 
common in man but seem to be rare in 
dogs. No primary lesion was found but this 
is a well recognized phenomenon; it oc- 
curred in 13 of one series of 175 dogs with 
tuberculosis. In this case, it is probable 
that the organisms spread hematogenously 
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to the spine from a primary infection in 
the bowel. Only about 25 per cent of canine 
tuberculosis is believed to be of bovine or- 
igin.* They arise from the ingestion of 
contaminated meat or milk. 

In Jamaica, tuberculosis in cattle is now 
rare and all of the milk used in the house- 
hold from which this dog came was pas- 
teurized. Human tuberculosis is still com- 
mon here but is rarely due to the bovine 
strain of the organism. A test on the other 
4 animals in the household, and a medical 
examination of the family and servants, 
failed to reveal any evidence of tubercu- 
losis. The dog was well fed and kept away 
from other households. It is possible that 
the dog was infected before it was im- 
ported from England about a year previ- 
ously. Although that country is rapidly 
eliminating bovine tuberculosis, it is still 
much more common there than in Jamaica. 
It may be that the dog arrived in Jamaica 
already infected. Against this is the fact 
that spinal tuberculosis (in man) is usual- 
ly fairly active and a lesion, such as the 
one shown here, would not be expected to 
be more than a year old were it in man. 

Under the circumstances, it is difficult 
to postulate the origin of this infection. 


SUMMARY 


A case of spinal tuberculosis in a dog is 
described. The lesion, originally thought 
to be traumatic, was radiologically identi- 
fied as tuberculosis and confirmed by a tu- 
berculin test and by cultures from the 
lesion. The organism was typed as the 
bovine strain; this strain is rare in both 
animals and man in Jamaica. The origin of 
the infection was not determined. 
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Some Etiological Findings in 
Granulomatous Cutaneous 
Lesions in Dogs 


R. J. AUSHERMAN, D.V.M.; H. H. SUTTON, D.V.M.; 
R. M. DUTCHER, M.S. 


Lexington, Kentucky 


During a 12-month period, the authors 
observed a total of 42 dogs with fungus- 
type, cutaneous lesions. Due to the known 
prevalence of blastomycosis in this region 
and the similarity in appearance of these 
lesions to those of cutaneous blastomy- 
cosis,' these lesions were critically exam- 
ined in an attempt to determine the etio- 
logical agent or agents. 

The lesions were of a suppurative and 
granulomatous type. Smears of the puru- 
lent exudate contained large numbers of 
eosinophils, macrophages, and lymphocytes, 
as well as an abundance of phagocytic neu- 
trophils. In the majority of cases, the 
owners could not state exactly when the 
lesions had first been evident but, invaria- 
bly, upon our first examination they were 
sufficiently extensive to warrant concern. 

As in blastomycosis, the primary skin 
lesion was usually found on an exposed 
part of the body, particularly the muzzle, 
head, feet, hocks, legs and, occasionally, 
the abdomen or back. A purulent exudate 
was always present and hemorrhage com- 
monly followed the slightest application of 
pressure. The lesions were definitely cir- 
cumscribed and raised, and the area within 
the periphery was usually devoid of hair, 
hemorrhagic in appearance, and frequently 
incrusted. 


METHOD 


The following procedure was followed in the 
examination of these animals: 

1) The lesions were gently pressed until a 
purulent discharge appeared. 

2) Smears of the purulent exudate were made 
and stained with both Wright's and Gram’s 
stains. 

3) The purulent material was examined 
microscopically in wet (10°, potassium hydroxide) 
mounts and, where possible, it was inoculated on 
the surface of Sabouraud’s medium slants and 


From the Del-Tor Animal Clinic, Lexington, Ky. 

‘Conant, N. F.: Manual of Clinical Mycology. 2nd ed. 
W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia, 1944, 

The authors thank Drs. James T. McClellan and Albert 
Balows of Lexington, Ky., for their assistance with the 
complement-fixation testing; and the staff of the myco- 
logical unit at the Public Health Laboratories, Chamblee, 
Ga., for much of the culture and microscope work. 
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plates. Hair or scrapings from the lesions were 
sent to the U. S. Public Health Laboratory at 
Chamblee, Ga., for examination. The cultures 
maintained at the clinic were incubated for 21 
to 28 days at both room temperature and at 
37 

4) Blood specimens and serum were sent to the 
Lexington Clinic laboratory for serological tests 
for blastomycosis. 

The microscopic, cultural, and serological find- 
ings are shown (table 1). Where the tests were 
not complete, the animal owner had either re- 
fused to cooperate or the dog was not returned 
for laboratory work. 


DISCUSSION 


As indicated in table 1, the majority 
of the affected dogs were presented for ex- 
amination during the months of October, 
November, and December. In 12 of 14 ani- 
mals where Trichophyton mentagrophytes 
was discovered, by microscopic examina- 
tion of the purulent exudate or by culture 
or both, the serological test for blastomy- 


Microscopic examination (Cuylrure 
Site of Stained smear, Wright's, Sabouraud’s 


TABLE !—Cultural, Microscopic, and Serological Data from Dogs Having Cutaneous, 
Blastomycotic-like Lesions 
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cosis was positive. The titers ranged from 
1:4 to 1:512. 

This raises a question whether there is 
any relationship between certain mycologi- 
cal agents, particularly T. mentagrophytes 
and blastomycosis, or whether the associa- 
tion lies purely in the serological reaction. 
There was also a complement-fixation titer 
of 1:4 and 1:16 in 2 of 3 animals in which 
Microsporum canis was found. Micro- 
sporum gypseum and M. canis were the 
only mycological agents identified other 
than 7. mentagrophytes. A conclusion con- 
cerning blastomycosis can not be drawn 
as to the significance of the positive sero- 
logical reactions in these animals with 
these infections. However, one might 
speculate that there are many other in- 
stances involving different mycological 
agents where positive serological reactions 
for blastomycosis occur. 


Complement- 
fixation for 


Date Breed lesion and Gram’s procedures medium blastomy cosis 
Nov., 1955 Mixed Muzzle Negative Not done Positive 1:64 
Nov., 1955 Weimaraner Muzzle, foot B. dermatitidis* B. dermatitidis Positive 1:128 
Jan., 1956 Cocker Spaniel Muzzle Negative Not done Positive 1:64 
Jan., 1956 Collie Muzzle B. dermatitidis* Not done Positive 1:64 
Jan., 1956 Setter Muzzle, head Negative Negative Negative 
Feb., 1956 Poodle Muzzle T. mentagrophytes T. Mentagrophytes Positive 1:64 
Feb., 1956 Poodle Head Negative Negative Negative 
March, 1956 Beagle Muzzle Negative Negative Negative 
April, 1956 Dachshund Muzzle T. mentagrophytes T. Mentagrophytes Positive 1:256 
April, 1956 Pointer Muzzle Negative Negative Negative 
June, 1956 Boxer Muzzle Negative Negative Negative 
June, 1956 Spaniel Muzzle Negative Negative Negative 
July, 1956 Collie Head Negative Negative Negative 

t July, 1956 Hound Muzzle T. mentagrophytes T. Mentagrophytes Negative 
Sept., 1956 Boxer Muzzle T. mentagrophytes T. Mentagrophytes Positive 1:512 

i Sept., 1956 Hound Muzzle T. mentagrophytes T. Mentagrophytes Positive 1:64 
Oct., 1956 Weimaraner Muzzle, foot T. mentagrophytes T. Mentagrophytes Negative 
Oct., 1956 Boxer Back T. mentagrophytes T. Mentagrophytes Positive 1:64 
Oct., 1956 Terrier Muzzle T. mentagrophytes T. Mentagrophytes Positive 1:64 
Oct., 1956 Cocker Spaniel Muzzle, head M. canis M. canis Positive 1:16 
Oct., 1956 Collie Muzzle, head Negative Negative Positive 1:2,048 
Oct., 1956 Boxer Muzzle Negative Negative Positive 1:4 

r Oct., 1956 Dachshund Muzzle M. canis M. canis Positive 1:4 

Oct., 1956 Dachshund Muzzle T. mentagrophytes T. Mentagrophytes Positive 1:4 
Oct., 1956 Dachshund pup _ Leg, belly T. mentagrophytes T. Mentagrophytes Not done 
Oct., 1956 Dachshund pup _ Leg, belly T. mentagrophytes T. Mentagrophytes Not done 
Oct., 1956 Boxer Muzzle Negative Negative Not done 
Oct., 1956 Cocker Spaniel Leg Negative Negative Not done 
Nov., 1956 German Shepherd Muzzle, leg T. mentagrophytes T. Mentagrophytes Positive 1:4 
Nov., 1956 Collie Muzzle T. mentagrophytes T. Mentagrophytes Positive 1:64 
Nov., 1956 Boxer Muzzle T. mentagrophytes T. Mentagrophytes Positive 1:4 
Nov., 1956 Cocker Spaniel Muzzle T. mentagrophytes T. Mentagrophytes Positive 1:4 
Nov., 1956 Basset Hound Muzzle Negative Negative Negative 
Nov., 1956 Dachshund Muzzle Negative Negative Not done 
Nov., 1956 Boxer Muzzle Negative T. Mentagrophytes Nort done 
Nov., 1956 Cocker Spaniel Muzzle T. mentagrophytes T. Mentagrophytes Not done 
Dec., 1956 Cocker Spaniel Muzzle T. mentagrophytes T. Mentagrophytes Positive 1:16 
Dec., 1956 Mixed Muzzle Negative M. canis Negative 
Dec., 1956 Mixed Muzzle, back M. gypseum M. gypseum Not done 
Dec., 1956 Mixed Head, foot T. mentagrophytes T. Mentagrophytes Negative 
Dec., 1956 Boxer Muzzle Negative T. Mentagrophytes Not done 
Dec., 1956 Mixed ck Negative T. Mentagrophytes Not done 


*Blastomyces seen in 10 per cent potassium hydroxide mounts from only 


2 of the 42 dogs. 
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It would seem that mycological infec- 
tions of this particular type were more 
prevalent during the late fall months; also, 
that 7. mentagrophytes is responsible for 
most of the fungal infections of dogs in 
this area. 


SUMMARY 


Of the smears taken from the circum- 
scribed, suppurative, and granulomatous 
lesions, primarily on the muzzle, head, feet, 
and legs of 42 dogs, 23 showed infections 
as follows: Trichophyton mentagrophytes, 
18; Blastomyces dermatitidis, 2; Micro- 
sporum canis, 2; and M. gypseum, 1. 

Of the cultures made from 39 dogs, 26 
showed growth as follows: JT. mentagro- 
phytes, 21; B. dermatitidis, 1; M. canis, 3; 
and M, gypseum, 1. 

Complement-fixation tests for blastomy- 
cosis on 32 dogs were positive in 20, al- 
though 18 of these showed no microscopic 
or cultural evidence of B. dermatitidis. Of 
these 18 dogs, 7. mentagrophytes was re- 
covered from the lesions of 12 with titers 
ranging from 1:4 to 1:512; M. canis was 
recovered from 2; and no organisms were 
found in 4. 

Although not necessarily responsible for 
the lesions, 7. mentagrophytes was found 
in 22 of the 42 dogs. 


Effect of Hog Cholera Virus on Endoc- 
rine Glands.—Microscopic examination of 
the thyroid, thymus, pituitary, pineal, pan- 
creas, testicles, and ovaries from 102 pigs, 
2 to 4 months old, infected with hog chol- 


era virus, showed pathological changes 
similar to those in the lymphoid tissue, di- 
gestive tract, and nervous system. These 
changes have little significance and little 
value in diagnosis. If a young pig should 
survive, damage to these glands might af- 
fect its growth and physical condition.— 
Archiv. Exper. Vet.-med., 10, (1956): 189 
(abstr. in German Sci. Bull. (June, 1957): 
3). 


Changes in the Nervous System in Hog 
Cholera.—A study of the nervous system 
of swine with hog cholera indicates that 
changes occur in the ganglia, which are 
similar to those found in swine paralysis. 
Similar but less marked changes occur in 
the ganglia of healthy swine. They are 
nonspecific and are considered to be sec- 
ondary changes. To what extent they in- 


fluence the clinical picture in disease needs 
further investigation.—Monatsh. f. Vet.- 
med, (March 1, 1956): 108. 


Induced Toxoplasmosis in Dogs.—A 
Toxoplasma gondii strain, isolated from a 
dog, was used to inoculate 30 dogs ex- 
perimentally and infection was achieved 
as follows: in 2 of 6 dogs inoculated by 
mouth, 4 of 6 inoculated subcutaneously, 
3 of 5 inoculated intraperitoneally, in 10 
of 10 inoculated intracranially, and in none 
of 3 inoculated intravenously. Three of the 
19 infected dogs developed acute toxoplas- 
mosis.—Arch. Inst. Pasteur d’Algerie, 35, 
(1957): 29. 


Stages of Toxoplasmosis Infection 
When infective material from rats with 
toxoplasmosis was injected into mice, the 
infection developed in three stages: the 
acute phase with parasitemia, lasting up to 
three weeks; the subacute stage, the or- 
ganism being found chiefly in the liver and 
brain; and, about two months later, the 
chronic stage, when parasites were found 
only in the brain. Titers to the dye test 
were highest in the second and third weeks 
after infection, then gradually declined.— 
Vet. Bull, (May, 1957): Item 1420. 


Treatment of Toxoplasmosis in Rabbits 
and Mice.—In treating experimental toxo- 
plasmosis in rabbits, sulfadimidine alone is 
of little value since it is rapidly acetylated 
by most rabbits. Sulfathiazole is acetylated 
less rapidly and is effective in all rabbits. 

In mice, sulfadimidine was effective but 
relapses were common. Pyrimethamine was 
effective and prevented the carrier state 
but this required near toxic levels. The 
combination of sulfadimidine and pyri- 
methamine, which were synergic, in doses 
well below the toxic level controlled the 
acute infection and prevented relapses and 
the carrier state—Bri. J. Pharmacol. and 
Chemo. (June, 1957): 185 and 189. 


Caseous Lymphnoditis in Sheep.—An 
enzootic disease of sheep, in Poland, char- 
acterized by caseous lymphnoditis, mostly 
in lambs, yielded Pasteurella multocida in 
the pus. Penicillin therapy failed, but re- 
covery followed the use of streptomycin 
(0.56 Gm.) twice daily for two or three 
days.—Med. Weteryn. (Feb. 1957): 75. 
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Liver Fluke (Meforchis Conjunctus) 
in a Dog from South Carolina 


HELEN E. JORDAN, D.V.M., M.S., and 
WILLIAM T. ASHBY, D.V.M. 


Athens, Georgia 


Infections with the liver fluke (Met- 
orchis conjunctus, Cobbold, 1860) have 
been reported in dogs, cats, foxes, mink, 
and raccoons in Canada, Newfoundland, 
and Maine.?* The presence of the opis- 
thorchid trematode in a dog in the South- 
east is considered noteworthy. 

In view of the rarity of this parasite 
(fig. 1) in domestic animals within the 
United States, a brief description with 
notes on its life cycle may be in order. 

The body is linguiform and measures from 1.0 
to 6.6 mm. in length and 0.59 to 2.5 mm. in width. 
The sizes of the specimens are roughly propor- 
tional to the size of the host, with the largest spec- 
imens from dogs and raccoons and the smallest 
from the mink.’ The suckers are of about the same 
size (0.24 to 0.09 mm. in diameter), with the ven- 
tral sucker anterior to the beginning of the second 
thitd of the body length. The intestinal cecum al- 
most reaches the posterior end of the body. The 
two testes are spherical in shape, diagonally ar- 
ranged, and situated in the anterior portion of the 
terminal third of the body length. The ovary lies 
just anterior to the testes. The yolk glands are 
lateral to the cecum, most in the anterior half of 
the body, and the uterus fills most of the space 
between the cecum, from the lower ovary to just 
anterior to the ventral sucker. The distinctly oper- 
culated, yellowish brown eggs are 22 to 32 uw long 
and 11 to 18 uw wide. 

The life history of M. conjunctus in- 
volves a snail (Amnicola limosa porosa) 
as the first intermediate host and the com- 
mon sucker fish (Catostomus commersonii) 
as the second intermediate host. Infection 
in the definitive host occurs when a suscep- 
tible host ingests the infected, second in- 
termediate host. 


Case Report.— A female hound, 4 years 
old, had gradually become debilitated and, 
on Jan. 8, 1956, showed ascites and an in- 
creased heart rate, but a weak pulse. Al- 
though therapy with digitalis and a so- 
dium-free diet temporarily alleviated this 
condition, the dog’s general condition con- 
tinued to decline and, after six months, 
the owner requested euthanasia. 

At necropsy, the liver was enlarged and 
turgid, with the gallbladder distended and 
trom the School a md Medicine, University of 
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Fig. 1—Sketch of adult Metorchis conjunctus (liver 
fluke) recovered from dog's liver (after fixation). 


the bile ducts (fig. 2) containing more than 
100 of these flukes. Microscopic examina- 
tion revealed marked cirrhosis, prolifera- 
tion of the bile ducts, acute nephritis with 
swelling, and a degeneration of the myo- 
fibrillae of the cardiac musculature. 

With regard to the source of infection, 
the dog reportedly had not been out of the 
state; however, it probably ate raw fish 
from local streams. Since the common 
sucker is the infective intermediate host 
for this fluke, the dog probably became in- 
fected from ingestion of this fish. 
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Fig. 2—Bile duct with cross section of Metorchis 
conjunctus (liver fluke) in situ. H & E stain; x 100. 
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Palsy Syndrome in Tiger Cubs 


L. E. FISHER, D.V.M. 


Berwyn, Illinois 


Three tiger cubs, 2 males and 1 female, 
weighing about 2 lb. each, were born in 
Lincoln Park Zoo, Chicago, on July 16, 
1956. They were immediately removed 
from their mother as she seemed deter- 
mined to kill them. 


Fig. |1—Tiger cubs when 6 weeks old, shown with their 
incubator. 


The cubs were placed in a baby incuba- 
tor and fed with nursing bottles every 
three hours. The formula, consisting of 
milk, water, Borden’s Esbilac, and vitamin 
supplements, was varied when indicated to 
counter the frequent occurrence of diar- 


Dr. Fisher is a small animal practitioner in Berwyn, Ill. 

The author thanks Drs. S. Schulman, University of 
Chicago Medical School; Albert Scheitzer, Raymond Clasen, 
Bruce Taylor, and David Brown of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in Chicago, Ill. 


rhea. Their eyes opened when they were 
14 days old and, until they were 3 
weeks old, except for the soft stools, the 
cubs seemed normal and gained weight 
steadily but slowly. 

As the cubs began to move more inde- 
pendently, a palsy was noticed, but this 
was not considered abnormal until they 
were a month old when the debility was 
marked in the female and in 1 male. These 
2 cubs showed a rapid bobbing of the head 
as they walked and 1 showed nystagmus. 
The other male did not seem to be as 
greatly affected. The generalized tremors 
did not persist during sleep. When they 
were a month old, it was also noticed that 
the corneas of their eyes were not clear 
and in all 3 there was some mineral-like 
deposit in the posterior portion of the lens. 


Fig. 2—Two of the young tigers when about 6 months 
old and fully recovered. 


Rectal temperatures ranged from 100 to 
102 F. 

The tentative clinical diagnoses, which 
were suggested by consultants, ranged 
from vitamin deficiencies to toxoplasmic 
infection. ACTH and vitamin B,, injec- 
tions were given daily for five days, and 
vitamin E injections were initiated. No 
laboratory tests were made because im- 
provement was soon noticeable and, in sev- 
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eral weeks, the cubs seemed to be ap- 
proaching normal behavior (fig. 1). Their 
diet was gradually broadened to include 
fresh meat, mechanically and thoroughly 
macerated, along with beef viscera, blood, 
and more vitamin and mineral supple- 
ments. 

Feline distemper serum was adminis- 
tered at 18 days of age and twice repeated 
at ten-day intervals. Aiter that, small re- 
peated doses of feline distemper vaccine 
were given at weekly intervals for four 
weeks. 

When 5 months old, the average weight 
of the 3 cubs was approximately 50 Ilb., 
and at 7 months, it was approximately 65 
lb. (fig. 2). At 10 months, the young tigers 
seemed entirely normal and weighed about 
100 lb. each. 


Sedation and Body Temperature.— 
Chlorpromazine and reserpine reduce loco- 
motor activity and prolong pentobarbital 
hypnosis in mice in proportion to the fall 
in body temperature which they produce. 
Since neither drug reduces activity signifi- 
cantly unless the temperature is reduced, 
it is possible that they act by virtue of 
ability to lower body temperature. The 
prolonging of hypnosis may be due to a re- 
duced rate of detoxication resulting from 
this lowered temperature. Neither drug 
produces apparent sedation of mice at a 
room temperature of 32 C. (89.6 F). 

However, at a room temperature of 32 or 
36 C. (96.7 F.), chlorpromazine potenti- 
ates pentobarbital hypnosis while reserpine 
does not. Therefore, the action of chlorpro- 
mazine is not related to a hypodermic ef- 
fect.—Brit. J. Pharm. and Chemo. (June, 
1957): 245. 


Steroids and Involution of the Thymus. 
—The activity of corticost roids in caus- 
ing involution of the thymus of young rats 
provides a quick and simple screening test 
for their biological activity. Of the steroids 
investigated, those possessing marked thy- 
molytic activity were also those with ther- 
apeutic properties—Brit. J. Pharmacol. 
and Chemo. (June, 1956): 138. 


Magnetometer Records Gastric Motility. 
—Since tubes or wires issuing from the 
mouth or nose constitute a persistent nox- 
ious stimulus, in studying human gastric 
motility, a magnetometer has been devised. 


The subject swallows a magnet about the 
size of a vitamin capsule, then reclines on 
a cot while a detector, 18 inches below the 
subject’s stomach, senses and _ records 
stomach activity from motions of the mag- 
net. The device is also used to detect pat- 
terns of movements in small laboratory 
animals with magnets fixed under their 
skin.—Science (May 17, 1957): 990. 


Anthrax in Sheep.—Anthrax, with a 
mortality of 46 per cent, occurred in a flock 
of sheep in Germany. Most of the animals 
showed apoplectic rather than characteris- 
tic clinical signs. The chief lesions were a 
large hemorrhagic spleen and a_ serous 
hemorrhagic edema of the subcutis. The 
source of infection was probably a grass 
plot in which anthrax cadavers had been 
buried decades before—A. Konig in 
Deutsche tierdrztl, Wcehnschr. (Dec. 1, 
1956): 474. 


A fowl cholera vaccine was improved by 
the addition of aluminum hydroxide-gel 
to the Pasteurella bouillon cultures. It was 
further improved by reducing the formalin 
content and increasing the germ concentra- 
tion —An. Inst. Seruri Si Vaccin. Pasteur 
Bucuresti, 1, (1956): 220. 


Spray Prevents Cannibalism and Keeps 
Out Unwelcome Birds.—In an experiment, 
at Cornell University, to determine wheth- 
er chickens have taste sense, 200 flavored 
chemicals were tested. Nine were so re- 
pugnant that they stopped cannibalism for 
two weeks to two months. Other possible 
uses of the repellent are: spraying public 
buildings to keep away starlings and pi- 
geons; spraying ripening berries and 
fruits (not yet approved by the F.D.A.); 
and spraying ripening grains or seed 
grains to prevent loss to birds——Farm J. 
(July, 1957): 31, 60. 


In every flock of chickens, 1 bird can 
peck all others with impun‘ty and the next 
in order can peck all others except the first. 
With birds, the highly colored males are 
dominant but when the most timid females 
are colored like males, they then can 
dominate many other females. With cattle, 
seniority seems to determine the order of 
dominance.—Sci. News Letter (July 18, 
1957): 32. 
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Field Services of a Feed 
Company Veterinarian* 


The challenge in this type of work is 
wider in scope than most people realize. It 
requires a good knowledge of veterinary 
medicine, management, breeding, and nu- 
trition as well as of salesmanship (not ac- 
tually making sales). One has to keep the 
salesman of the territory, the feed com- 
pany, the farmer, and the local veterinar- 
ian in mind at all times. 

Most of the problems of service deal 
with management of the herd or flock. One 
of the biggest problems is internal para- 
sites. The American public wants every- 
thing by the “push button” method which 
means herd or flock treatment. This is bet- 
ter than no treatment but is not equal to 
individual treatment of heavily parasitized 
animals. To make the best of this situation, 
the animals or birds should be grouped ac- 
cording to size and dosed adequately. The 
procedure should be repeated in 30 to 40 
days if necessary. 

The salesmen for most companies are 
trained to sell minerals and supplements 
and to recognize some of the minor prob- 
lems. They are trained not to perform ne- 
cropsies or to make diagnoses. They are 
never permitted to treat or prescribe for 
acutely diseased animals or poultry. This 
improves relationships in the field for all 
concerned. 


*Prepared by Dr. M. I. Thiele, Marshalltown, Iowa, 
in cooperation with the American Association of Veteri- 
nary Nutritionists. 


Antibiotics in Food—Over 440 tons of 
penicillin was produced in 1956 and was 
marketed in 150 preparations. Perhaps 10 
per cent of people develop an allergy to 
penicillin; many more than to most anti- 
biotics. There are no known cases of re- 
action to penicillin in milk; however, in a 
recent survey, penicillin was found in con- 
centrations up to 0.55 units per milliliter 
in 5.9 per cent of 1,706 milk samples from 
all states. Dyes may eventually be added 
to color penicillin containing milk. The 
other antibiotics used in mastitis remedies 
do not create a public health problem. 

Antibiotic residues are not found in ani- 
mals to which they are fed as growth 
stimulants. Nor are they found, after cook- 
ing, in dressed poultry immersed for two 
hours in iced water containing 10 p.p.m. 
of the tetracyclines. Antibiotics create a 
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much less serious food-processing problem 
than do equipment lubricants and cleaners, 
which may contaminate food.—Am. J. Pub. 
Health (June, 1957): 701. 


To Tag Penicillin in Milk with a Dye.— 
A dye which will color milk up to 72 hours, 
and which is nontoxic to a cow's udder, is 
being sought by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration for addition to mastitis rem- 
edies which contain penicillin. An early 
sulfonamide that colors milk red is satis- 
factory but only for 30 hours. After July, 
1957, the penicillin content of a packet will 
be limited to 100,000 units but other anti- 
biotics can be added.—Sci. News Letter 
(June 29, 1957): 408. 


Sanitation and Antibiotic-Fed Calves.— 
When chlortetracycline was either fed or 
injected intramuscularly in calves 12 weeks 
old, weight gains and feeding efficiency 
were increased whether they were raised 
in new and uncontaminated or in old 
quarters. Growth response was detected 
earlier in those treated orally than in those 
receiving injections; and earlier in the 
new barn (2 weeks) than in the old (4 
weeks). There was no significant differ- 
ence in leukocyte counts in the treated and 
control calves either in old or new quar- 
ters.—J. Dai. Sci. (Jan., 1957) : 50-55. 


Fresh Cud vs. Rumen Culture Prepara- 
tions.—The effect of early rumen flora de- 
velopment in calves was investigated. Cud- 
inoculated calves developed a good cellulo- 
lytic flora in two weeks whereas noninocu- 
lated calves and those given dried prepara- 
tions showed a retardation in flora develop- 
ment. There were no beneficial effects of 
the dried preparation in preventing calf 
scours.—G. W. Wieringa in Overdruk Uit, 
Tijdschr. voor Diergeneesk. (March 15, 19- 
56): 242. 


When barley stored for three years was 
compared with fresh barley, it had an 
equal feed efficiency value and produced 
equal gains when fed to swine with a 
proper supplement (equal parts casein, 
soybean oil meal, and cottonseed meal). 
Storage did not affect the nutritive value 
of the protein for rats when, in four suc- 
cessive years, barley was fed both “before 
and after” storage—J. Nutr. (March 10, 
1957): 43. 
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Changes in General Veterinary Practice 
GUEST EDITORIAL (Requested) 


There have been many changes in the 
practice of veterinary medicine during the 
past 40 years. If, immediately following his 
graduation in 1917, a veterinarian had im- 
bibed a double dose of Rip Van Winkle’s 
potion and awakened 40 years later, he 
would find himself inadequately prepared 
to practice today. 

He would be confused by such terms as 
leptospirosis, listerellosis, parakeratosis, 
hyperkeratosis, dystrophic rhinitis, ketosis, 
and eperythrozoonosis. He would have even 
more trouble spelling and pronouncing 
them than we do. These, with the many 
antibiotics, sulfonamides, and corticoster- 
oids, as well as radioactive isotopes and 
new biological products, would probably 
drive him at once to modern tranquilizers. 

However, the activities of most other 
professions and trades have changed as 
much as ours. If a mechanic had been pre- 
sented 40 years ago with a 1957 model car, 
would he even have been able to find the 
spark plugs? The 1917 veterinarian would 
be in a similar predicament. Although his 
models (animals) have changed slightly, if 
at all, many disease problems would be new. 

The veterinary profession has adapted 
itself to these changes. It has met the chal- 
lenge of new diseases and has improved 
the means of diagnosis and of therapy for 
the old familiar diseases. Credit for these 
improvements must be given to the re- 
search workers who sought new informa- 
tion; to the drug and biological industry 
men who developed the products needed; 
and to the practitioners whose observations 
and requests for enlightenment often stim- 
ulated research, and who evaluated new 
theories and therapeutic agents in the field. 

The veterinary colleges have changed 
their curriculums and teaching methods 
to keep pace with advancing veterinary 
science. Many have also conducted confer- 
ences and short courses to keep practition- 
ers informed. Extension veterinarians in 
many states have taken this information 
to the practitioner in the field. 

Veterinary medical associations, local, 
state, and national, have held meetings 
where outstanding practitioners, educators, 
and scientists have unselfishly given their 
time to share their findings with others. 

Veterinary journals publish original 
articles and reviews of literature pertain- 


ing to all phases of veterinary medicine. 
Also, a wealth of material is received from 
commercial firms, giving information on 
new drugs and their uses. 


MODERN GENERAL PRACTICE 


Let us see how these changes have af- 
fected veterinary practice. 

On the credit side are the following: 

Improved roads and automobiles have 
made it possible to make many more calls 
in greater comparative comfort. 

Modern offices and hospitals have re- 
placed the livery barn and dingy back 
rooms which veterinarians once used. 

Stainless steel and chrome-plated instru- 
ments in well-arranged cases have out- 
moded the rusty, tarnished steel equipment. 

Drugs are now vastly more efficient, 
better packaged, and easier to administer. 

Ill-smelling antiseptics have been re- 
placed by other effective ones which don’t 
herald our presence a city block away. 

Portable chutes and equipment make 
animal restraint faster, easier, and safer. 

We now sit in air-conditioned rooms to 
view clinical demonstrations on closed- 
circuit television instead of standing in a 
crowd to get a rare glimpse of procedures. 

Additional income is derived from dis- 
ease control and regulatory work. 

On the debit side are the following: 

In many areas there has been a reduc- 
tion in the numbers of clients and of live- 
stock. Many small farms, where grain 
was marketed as livestock products, have 
been consolidated into large grain farms 
with little or no livestock. This change has 
been stimulated by power machinery, the 
high cost of farm labor, and government 
subsidies on grain. 

The practitioner’s income is becoming 
increasingly dependent upon government 
fees; the farmer will probably have more 
government-provided veterinary service as 
a subsidy to compensate him for the price 
squeeze forced upon him. 

Many regret the resulting loss of inde- 
pendence; in regulatory work we must 
follow instructions and regulations, make 
reports, and accept the fees provided. 

Yes, this is a changing world. The Dodo 
bird couldn’t make it, but we feel sure that 
the veterinarian will— Frank B. Young, 
D.V.M., Waukee, lowa. 
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| ABSTRACTS 
A Modified Assay for Vitamin B,. 


The Euglena gracilis var. bacillaris assay of Ross 
gave a low percentage recovery of vitamin B, 
added to swine serum. The assay was modified by 
adding potassium cyanide to the serum, increasing 
the heat treatment, and centrifuging the resulting 
mixture to remove the coagulated protein and 
other precipitates. Growth of the assay organism 
was measured by titrating the alkali production 
with a Beckman model K automatic titrator. The 
recovery of vitamin B,, added to swine serum was 
100 per cent and the determination of total serum 
vitamin B, was improved.—{G. L. Frederick: A 
Modified Assay for Vitamin By in Swine Blood 
Serum. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 18, (July 1957): 481- 
483.} 


Pasteurella Multocida Immunization 
of Chickens and Mice 


A solution of the capsular polysaccharide, which 
was removed from the encapsulated virulent dis- 
sociant of Pasteurella multocida by heat treatment 
at 57 C. for one hour, immunized chickens and 
mice against challenge with the homologous strain. 

A living or formalin-killed vaccine of the unen- 
capsulated avirulent dissociant was protective only 
for chickens. A killed vaccine of a heterologous 
type protected neither host. Possible explanations 
for this host difference in the immune response 
and its relationship to antigenic differences of the 
dissociants are discussed.—{Katherine E. Yaw and 
J. C. Kakavas: A Comparison of the Protection- 
Inducing Factors in Chickens and Mice of a Type 
1 Strain of Pasteurella Multocida. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 
18, (July, 1957): 661-664.} 


Penicillin V in Cattle 

In normal, adult, milking cows, single intra- 
muscular doses of 3 million units of benzathine 
penicillin V in aqueous suspension produced sig- 
nificant penicillemia for 96 hours and significant 
and uniform penicillactia for 48 hours. Benzathine 
penicillin G produced penicillemia for 144 hours 
with negligible penicillactia; procaine penicillin 
G produced significant penicillemia and penicillac- 
tia for 24 hours. 

The results suggest penicillactia may result from 
the active participation of mammary tissue rather 
than mere blood circulatory spill—{C. J. Hollis- 
ter, R. A. Huebner, W. B. Boucher, and T. De- 
Mott: Parenteral Benzathine Penicillin V in Cattle. 
Am, J. Vet. Res., 18, (July, 1957): 584-586.} 


Piperazine for Ascarid-Infected Pigs 

Fifteen ascarid-free pigs were separated into 
three groups of 5. One group was left on normal 
feed while a second group (principals) was given 
1/5 of a therapeutic dose of polymeric piperazine- 
l-carbodithioic acid per day (320 mg./16-kg. pig) 


in the feed one week prior to natural ascarid in- 
fection. The third group was raised on normal 
feed as ascarid-free controls in a tile and concrete 
room. Ascarid-infected pigs and controls were 
killed at three, four, five, and six weeks for com- 
parative purposes. The principals were continued 
on the drug feed mixture throughout the experi- 
ment. This level of drug did not prevent migration 
of worm larvae nor was it capable of completely 
removing larvae from the 5 principal pigs. One 
can not predict from these data what effect this 
continuous level would have on mature worms.— 
{W. D. Lindquist: The Use of Low Level Pipera- 
zine on Pigs Naturally Infected with Ascaris Lum- 
bricoides. Am. J. Vet. Res., 18, (July, 1957): 508- 
510.} 


| BOOKS AND REPORTS 


Medical Manual of Chemical Warfare— 
A Symposium 

Recent developments in chemical warfare, and 
newer concepts in therapeutics and experimental 
physiology, have necessitated the publication of 
this revised, third American edition of the sympo- 
sium. 

In this edition, detailed descriptions of danger- 
wus gases and the handling, recognition, and early 
treatment of gas casualties are given. Particular 
attention is devoted to war gases, especially the 
newer nerve gases. 

The book contains illustrations, an index, and 
tables, including a table dealing with the effects of 
war gases on food and water.—{Medical Manual 
of Chemical Warfare—A Symposium. Edited by a 
board of editors, chairman, Major-General A. 
Sachs. 86 pages. Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 215 
Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 1956. Price $4.00.} 


Comparative Anatomy of the Eye 

This book is, as the author states, a review of 
comparative anatomy of the eye designed for stu- 
dents, research graduates, and teachers. It is an 
excellent treatise on the subjects of the comparative 
and developmental anatomy, with a good deal of 
the basic physiology explained. Anatomy and func- 
tion of the eye types found in the various groups 
of vertebrates are discussed and compared. As it 
was written with the academic approach, it is, 
from a clinician’s standpoint, lacking in much of 
the practical information which would be of most 
value in diagnosis and treatment of clinical eye 
disease. For those individuals, however, who have 
more than a passing interest in eye diseases, this 
book contains a great deal of information which 
enables the reader to obtain a much better under- 
standing of ocular function and pathology. It 
should be a valuable addition to the library of one 
with an interest in ophthalmology.—{Comparative 
Anatomy of the Eye. By Dr. J. H. Prince. 379 
pages. Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Ul. 1956. 
Price $8.50.}—HUGH D. SIMPSON. 
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THE NEWS 


Dr. Hutchings to Head Purdue's New School 
of Veterinary Medicine 

A School of Veterinary Science and Medicine 
has been approved by the Purdue University 
board of trustees following authorizatior by the 
Indiana legislature. Dr. L. M. Hutchings, head 
of the Purdue Department of Veterinary Science, 
has been named dean of the new school, which 
will be the eighteenth of its kind in the United 
States. 

The school will be equipped to admit not more 
than 50 students in each beginning class. If facil- 
ities and finances permit, a small class will be 
enrolled in the fall of 1958; otherwise, classes 
will not start until the autumn of 1959. 

New buildings for the veterinary school will be 
constructed at the south edge of the campus. 
Hospital and clinical facilities with an ambulatory 
clinic will be provided for large and small animals. 

The curriculum will consist of a six-year pro- 
gram divided into two parts. A two-year pre- 
veterinary program comparable to premedical re- 
quirements, with some agricultural courses added, 


Dr. L. M. Hutchings 


will continue to be taught in the School of Ag- 
riculture. The second part of the program is a 
professional school curriculum of four years and 
is the newly authorized area of study. All basic 
requirements of the AVMA will be met for pro- 
fessional accreditation. The new school will give 
the D.V.M. degree. 

Research programs in animal diseases and an- 
imal pathology will be continued to attract a 


strong graduate student enrollment. Research, 
extension, and public services of the department 
will continue under the director of agriculture. 

The new school will round out a program 
started at Purdue in 1887. At that time, the De- 
partment of Veterinary Science was established 
to “prevent the enormous from animal 
It was one of the first agricultural de- 
partments to be organized at the university 

Dr. Hutchings joined the staff at Purdue in 
1942; he was promoted to professor in 1947 and 
became head of the Department of Veterinary 
Science in 1950. A graduate of the University of 
Maine (B.S., 1937), Dr. Hutchings received his 
D.V.M. from Michigan State University in 1940 
and the M.S. degree in 1942. In 1947, he was 
granted a Ph.D. degree in pathology from Purdue 
University. His special field of research is brucel- 


losses 


disease.” 


losis. 

In 1947, Dr. Hutchings won the Sigma Xi Re- 
search Award. He is a member of the sections 
on animal health, brucellosis, and leptospirosis in 
man and animals of the National Research 
Council, as well as the Committee for Eradication 
of Hog Cholera of the U.S. Livestock Sanitary 
Association. Dr. Hutchings also serves on the 
World Health Expert Panel on brucellosis and 
is the member of the AVMA Executive Board 
from District III (Indiana, Illinois, and Wiscon- 
sin.) 


Dr. Ralph L. Kitchell Awarded a Special 
Research Fellowship 

Dr. Ralph L. Kitchell, head of the Division 
of Veterinary Anatomy at the School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, University of Minnesota, has 
been granted a special research fellowship 
from the National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness, U. S. Public Health 
Service, for a year of research and study, be- 
ginning August 30, 1957. 

He will spend the first nine months working 
under Professor Y. Zotterman, Department of 
Physiology, Royal Veterinary College, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. The next three months, Dr. 
Kitchell will study with Professor Amoroso, 
Department of Physiology, Royal Veterinary 
College, London. 

The title of the research project that Dr. 
Kitchell will be concerned with is the “Elec- 
trophysiological Study of Vagal Afferents from 
the Reticulum and Rumen and Their Central 
Projections in the Goat.” 


National Science Foundation 
Availability of Publications 


The National Science Foundation publica- 
tions are available to all scientists who have 
need for them. Lists of publications are avail- 
able from the foundation. Requests should be 
addressed to the Publications Office, National 
Science Foundation, Washington 25, D. C. 


Announces 
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Name of 
student 


Frank G. Fielder, 
B.V.Sc. 


T. F. Zweigart, Jr., 
D.V.M. 


Aaron H. Groth, Jr., 
D.V.M. 


Charles Hatch, 
M.R.C.V.S. 


Vaughn A. Seaton, 
D.V.M. 


Harry D. Anthony, 
D.V.M. 


Om Parkash Malhotra, 
B.V.Sc. 


James R. Reif, 
B.S. 
D.V.M. 


Jose Britto 
Figueiredo, 
D.V.M. 


D. E. Rodabaugh, 
D.V.M. 


Howard S. Garner, 
D.V.M. 


Adalbert Koestner, 
D.V.M. 


Thomas E. 
Murchison, 
D.V.M.: 


Svend W. Nielsen, 
D.V.M. 


George A. Elliot, 
D.V.M. 


Theodore 
Yerasimides, 
D.V.M. 


Leon W. Gibbs, 
D.V.M. 
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' Veterinarians Awarded Advanced Degrees 
During the 1956-1957 academic year, the following advanced degrees were granted 
to veterinarians engaged in postdoctoral studies : 


Title of thesis 


"Dept. and 
school 


AWARDED MASTER OF 
Dermalon Skin Sutures—A Com- 
parison 


Study of Some Physiological Prop- 
erties of Micrococci as Related 
to Pathogenicity for the Bovine 
Udder 


Suppressed Endothelial Cell Differ- 
entiation in the Ribs of Immature 
Iowa Swine 


Effect of Fleece Contaminants on 
Activity of Nine Blowfly Larvicides 


Histopathology of Pulmonary Ade- 
nomatosis in Iowa Cattle 


Bacteriological and Pathological 
Studies of Bovine Keratitis 


Study of Incidence of the Neo- 
plasms with Particular Reference to 
the Female Genital Tract of Ani- 
mals 


Distribution of Cathomycin in the 
Bovine when Administered Paren- 
terally 


Comparison of the California Mas- 
titis Test with the Other Common- 
ly Employed Diagnostic Tests 


Histopathology in the Gastro-intes- 
tinal Tract of Sheep Infected with 
Nematodes Surviving Phenothiazine 
—Salt Prophylaxis 


Compilation of Literature of Hel- 
minth Parasites of Monkeys and 
Apes 


Veterinary Neuropathology 


Histochemical Studies in Vet. Path- 
ology 


Canine Mastocytoma 


Focal Necrosis in the Cerebral Cor- 
tex of the Bovine: A Histopatho- 
logic Study 


Comparative Pathology of Inflam- 
mation. 


Investigation of a Necropsy Pro- 
cedure of the Parathyroid Glands 
of the Ox by a Study of the Ana- 
tomical Relationships 


SCIENCE (M.S.) DEGREES 


A. G. Danks 


A. L. Kleckner 


E. A. Benbrook 
E. A. Benbrook 
William Monlux 


M. J. Twichaus 


G. H. Conner 


L. C. Ferguson 


Cecil Elder 


Fleetwood R. 
Koutz 


Clarence R. 
Cole 


Clarence 
Cole 


Clarence 
Cole 


Evan L. 
Stubbs 


Herbert 
Ratcliffe 


H. A. Smith 


N.Y. State Vet. 
College, 

Cornell Univ. 

Bacteriology Dept. 

College of Arts & 
Sciences, 

Univ. of Georgia 


Vet. Pathol. 
Div. of Vet. Med., 
lowa State College 


Vet. Pathol. 
Div. of Vet. Med., 
Iowa State College 


Vet. Pathol. 
Div. of Vet. Med., 
Iowa State College 


Vet. Pathol. 
School of Vet. Med., 
Kansas State College 


Surgery & Med. 


School of Vet. Med., 
Kansas State College 


Surgery & Med., 


College of Vet. Med., 


Mich. State Univ. 


Microbiology & Pub. 
Health Dept. 

College of Vet. Med., 

Mich. State Univ. 


Vet. Pathol. 
School of Vet. Med., 
Univ. of Missouri 


Ver. Parasitology 
College of Vet. Med., 
Ohio State Univ. 


Ver. Pathol. 


Date 


granted 


June, 1957 


June, 1957 


July, 1957 


June, 1957 


June, 1957 


May, 1957 


May, 1957 


(1957 
summer 
session) 
(1957 
summer 
session) 


June, 1957 


June, 1957 


June, 1957 


College of Vet. Med., 


Ohio State Univ. 


Vet. Pathol. 
College of Vet. Med., 
Ohio State Univ. 


Ver. Pathol. 


June, 1957 


June, 1957 


College of Vet. Med., 


Ohio State Univ. 

Grad. School of Arts 
and Sciences 

School of Vet. 

Univ. of Pa. 

Grad. School of Arts 
and Sciences 


June, 1957 


Med., 


June, 1957 


College of Ver. Med., 


Univ. of Pa. 


Ver. Pathol. 
School of Vet. Med., 
Texas A. & M. 


May, 1957 
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Name of 
student Title of thesis 


AWARDED MASTER OF SCIENCE (M.S.) DEGREES—Continued 


Leland C. Grumbles, Etiology of Infectious ‘Sinusitis of 


D.V.M. Turkeys 


Composition of the Indirect Com- 
plement Fixation Test, the Direct 
Complement Fixation Test, and 
Rapid Plate Agglutination Test for 
the Ornithosis Antibody in Turkey 
Sera 


James E. Neal, 
M 


J. P. Delaplane 


Vet. Microbiology May, 1957 
School of Vet. Med., 
Texas A. & M. 


Vet. Microbiology May, 1957 
School of Vet. Med., 
Texas A. & M. 


J. P. Delaplane 


"AWARDED DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY (Ph.D.) DEGREE 


Charles M. Barnes, Quantitative Seudy of the Reticu- 
D.V.M. loendothelial System in the Devel- 
oping Chicken Embryo 


Walter S. Tyler, Nature of Short-Headed Hereford 
D.V.M. Dwarf with Special Reference to 
Appendicular Skeleton 


Henry J. Adler, 
DVM Some Aspects of Bovine Ketosis 


M.S. 


Study on the Physiology of Ascaris 
Suis and Parascaris Equorum 


Hermann Meyer, Corticocortical Fiber Systems of 
Dr. Vet. Med. the Dog's Brain 


Lyle E. Hanson, Pathogenesis of Virus Hepatitis of 
Ph.B. the Duck 

D.V.M. 

M.S. 


Frank Sauer, Studies of the Oxygen Uptake by 
D.V.M. Liver Homogenates from Normal 
M.S. and Ketotic Cows 

— B. King, Observations on Brucellosis 

D.V.M. 

M.S. 


Richard Redding, Spread of the Excitation Wave in 
D.V.M. the Ovine Left Ventricle 
M.Sc. 


Gerald D. Goetsch, Studies om the Production and 
D.V.M. Treatment of Experimental Ketosis 
M.S. of Ruminants 


*Charles H. Bridges, Histopathological Diagnosis of Lep- 
D.V.M. tospirosis 
M.S. 


*AVMA Research Fellow 


Logan M. “Comp Pathol. 
Julian School of Vet. Med., 
Univ. of Calif. 


Logan M. Comp. Pathol. 
Julian School of Ver. Med., 
Univ. of Calif. 


J. A. Dye N.Y. State Ver. 
College. 
Cornell Univ. 


D. W. Baker N.Y. State Vet. 1957 
College, 
Cornell Univ. 


Malcoim E. N.Y. State Ver. 


Miller College, 
Cornell Univ. 


Joseph O. Vet. Pathol. and 


Alberts Hygiene, 
Univ. of Ill. 


Harvey H. College of Vet. Med., June, 
Hoyt Univ. Of Minn. 


Walter G. Dept. of Vet. Med., March 1957 
Venzke Ohio Univ. 


C. Roger Vet. Physiology & 

Smith Pharmacology 
College of Vet. Med., 
Ohio State Univ 


W. R. Depr. of Vert. Sc.. 
Pritchard Purdue Univ. 


H. A. Smith Vet. Pathol. 
School of Vet. Med.. 
Texas A. & M. College 


Anaplasmosis Bibliography Available 
Through the courtesy of Dr. Melvin H. 
Knisely, chairman, Department of Anatomy, 
Medical College of South Carolina, a com- 
prehensive bibliography on anaplasmosis is 
available to the veterinary profession. Prepared 
by a graduate student, Norman L. Garlick, 
B.S., D.V.M., the bibliography covers published 
material on the subject up to 1952. This in- 


formation will be of value to research workers 
and students, and will be furnished free of 
charge to all who request it while the supply 
lasts. Direct requests to: Dr. Melvin H. 
Knisely, Chairman, Department of Anatomy, 
Medical College of South Carolina, 16 Lucas 
St., Charleston 16, S. Car. 

Dr. Norman L. Garlick is now with the 
A.D.E. Division, U.S.D.A., ARS, as a veteri- 
nary livestock inspector in Hanford, Calif. 
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Animal Care Panel Meets 

The eighth annual meeting of the Animal Care 
Panel will be held in San Francisco, Calif., at the 
Bellevue Hotel, Nov. 7-9, 1957. 

The following subjects will be discussed: path- 
ogen-free animals, pest control in animal quarters, 
the care and housing of laboratory animals 
(motion picture), a purchasing agent’s view of 
animal colony-procurement problems, the training 
of animal technicians in Great Britain, studies 
on the development and management of inbred 
mouse strains. 

Among other subjects on the tentative program 
are: practical establishment and maintenance of 
salmonellosis-free mouse colonies, latent infections 
in mice, the breeding of special strains of guinea 
pigs, guinea pig nutrition, care and management 
of opossums and their use in pediatric research, 
the Western burro in biological research, the pro- 
duction and use of Beagles in radiobiological re- 
search, and studies of normal and abnormal sex- 
ual behavior in cats and the implications in the 
management of a breeding colony. 

Studies on stress and transportation of labora- 
tory animals—hacteriological, pathological, and 
biochemical—will also be presented. 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


California 


Southern California V.M.A—The _repre- 
sentative council of the Southern California 
V.M.A. held its monthly meeting on June 26, 
1957. 

Dr. Ommert discussed race track problems 
related to veterinary medicine, and Dr. Dean 
reported on the bills considered by this session 
of the legislature. 

The question as to the degree the S.C.V.M.A. 
should participate with a commercial concern 
on future programs great 
length by the council. It voted that, since the 
council already had the authority to approve 
or to disapprove any association program, each 
future proposal would be considered separately. 

The California V.M.A. voted 
unanimously to invite the California State 
V.M.A. to hold its 1959 meeting at the Mirmar 
Hotel in Santa Monica. 

eee 

Governor Signs State Rabies Law.—Gover- 

into law Senate Bill No. 


was considered at 


Southern 


nor Knight signed 


1231, which will require the vaccination of all 


dogs against rabies. Those concerned with pub- 


lic health attribute the successful passage of the 
bill to the hundreds of letters in favor of the 


bill sent to the governor. 


> 


Dr. Willard D. Ommert (center), president-elect of the Southern California V.M.A., receives the 
key to the Association's new mobile unit from Dr. Fred P. Sattler (right), chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee. Dr. Fred Meisinger (left), a member of the PR Committee, was responsible 

for equipping the unit. 

This completely equipped Volkswagen Kombi, which will provide better veterinary service to the 
public in Southern California, will be used at dog shows, rabies clinics, exhibits, and in the civil 
defense program. 

The unit was financed by the rabies clinics in which the Association participates, and to which the 
the members donate their time with proceeds going to the Association. The public response to this 

unit has been extremely favorable. 
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S.C.V.M.A. to Test Amount of Radiation 
from X-Ray Equipment.—In an effort to de- 
termine the degree of exposure resulting from 
X-ray equipment used by its members, the 
Southern California V.M.A. has made arrange- 
ments with the California State Department 
of Public Health for an on-the-spot survey, 
beginning in September, in the smai!l animal 
hospitals of its members. 

Each veterinarian will be given a film badge 
which he will wear for two weeks as he carries 
on his normal practice. At the end of that 
period, an examination of the film badges will 
indicate the amount of radiation and the hazard, 
if any, to the veterinarian working with x-ray 
equipment. 

Each veterinarian will receive an individual 
report of the findings, as well as recommenda- 
tions for the proper installation and handling 
of his equipment. 

This service was used recently by the den- 
tists of California with much success. 


lowa 


Cedar Valley V.M.A.—The meeting of the 
Cedar Valley V.M.A. was held June 10, 1957, 
in Waterloo, Iowa. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: Drs. Jack Coyne, Reinbeck, presi- 
dent; John Guldner, Waterloo, vice-president; 
and Andrew Cotten, Grundy Center, secretary- 
treasurer. 

s/Anprew CorrTen, Secretary. 


Kansas 


Kansas City V.M.A.—The July meeting of 
the Kansas V.M.A. convened July 16, 1957, in 
the Exchange Hall, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dr. Earl F. Huffman, manager of profes- 
sional relations at Armour Laboratories, dis- 
cussed the “Use of Adrenocortical Hormones 
in Veterinary Practice,” in the large animal 
portion of the program. 

s/R. E. Guitrom, Secretary. 


Kentucky 


South Central Kentucky V.M.A. Women’s 
Auxiliary —The spring meeting of the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the South Central Kentucky 
Veterinary Medical Association met at the 
Mammoth Cave Hotel, Mammoth Cave, on 
May 13, 1957, in conjunction with the South 
Central Kentucky V.M.A. meeting. Eighteen 
members participated in the business and so- 


cial events. 
s/Mrs. G. W. Freas, Secretary. 


Mississippi 

State Association.—The fifty-first annual con- 
vention of the Mississippi State V.M.A. was 
held at the Hotel Heidelberg in Jackson, July 
14-16, 1957. 

Among the speakers who addressed the 
Association (and their topics ) were: Drs. 


H. S. Bryan—Leptospirosis in Large Animals, 
and Bovine Mastitis; W. W. Armistead, 
president-elect of the AVMA,—Your Stake in 
the AVMA, and Practical Veterinary Plastic 
Surgery; R. J. Beamer—Canine Surgical Pro- 
cedures, and Feline Surgery, Restraint, Med- 
ication, and Anesthesia. 

Drs. Lewis ]. Pate and Vernon D. Chadwick 
spoke’ on the Brucellosis Eradication Program, 
and Dr. John R. Dick presented illustrated 
talks on Problems in Swine Practice. Senator 
Earl Evans was the guest speaker at the Asso- 
ciation’s informal banquet, held on the roof of 
the hotel, July 15. 

The officers for the coming year are: Drs. 
Jack B. Ross, Jackson, president; James W. 
Patterson, Columbia, president-elect; Wynon 
C. Stewart, Picayune, vice-president; and 
Harvey F. McCrory, State College, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Michigan 

Officers of State Association—At the an- 
nual meeting of the Michigan State V.M.A., 
June 27, the following officers were elected: 


Stephen R. Kelly, Detroit, president; Charles 


Dr. Stephen R. Kelly 


H. Coy, Hillsdale, president-elect; William 
Mackie, Lapeer, first vice-president; Alvin R. 
Wingerter, Big Rapids, second vice-president; 
and Robert Jewell, Sault Ste. Marie, third 
vice-president. 

More than 300 Michigan veterinarians and 
their wives attended the combined business- 
educational meeting. 

eee 

Veterinarian of the Year—Dr. Edward K. 
Sales, director of the small animal clinic and 
head of the Department of Surgery and Medi- 


cine at Michigan State University, was named « 
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Dr. Edward K. Sales 


Michigan’s “Veterinarian of the Year” at the 
seventy-fifth annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Veterinary Medical Association in De- 
troit. Professor Sales, a member of the M.S.U. 
staff since 1919, was cited for his outsanding 
contributions to the field of veterimary medical 
education. 


New Brunswick 


Joint Conference of Maritime Veterinarians. 
—The eighth annual joint conference of mari- 
time veterinary associations was held at Mount 
Allison University, Sackville, on June 25-27, 
1957. 

The program included the following speakers 
and subjects: Drs. Charles A. Mitchell, pres- 
ident, C.V.M.A., Hull, Que—Greetings from 
the Canadian V.M.A.; C. K. Roe, Ontario Vet- 
erinary College, Guelph—Gastroenteric Dis- 
eases of Swine; Edith Williams, Toronto, and 
Jean Rumney, Hamilton—Some Aspects of 
Small Animal Practice; C. W. Brown, Truro, 
N.S.—Bovine Regional Anaesthesia; L. J. 
Dolan, Port Elgin, D. L. T. Smith, Guelph, and 
C. K. Roe, Guelph—Panel on Large Animal 
Diseases; H. Konst, Animal Diseases Research 
Institute, Hull—Considerations in the Diagnosis 
of Tuberculosis, Johne’s Disease, and Glanders; 
D. L. T. Smith—Differential Diagnostic Fea- 
tures of Diseases in Sheep; K. F. Wells, veter- 
inary director general, Health of Animals 
Division, Ottawa—The Role of the Practitioner 
in Federal Control Policies; and Douglas 
Mitchell, Animal Diseases Research Institute, 
Hull—Some Aspects of Bovine Infertility. 

Mr. John Fisher, executive director, Canadian 
Tourist Association, spoke at the banquet, fol- 
lowed by an evening of informal entertainment 
under the direction of Drs. George Fisher and 


Carl Jarvis. The ladies had a separate formal 
program. 
s/J. S. Frank, Resident Secretary. 


North Carolina 


Women’s Auxiliary —The annual meeting of 
the Women’s Auxiliary was held in conjunction 
with the North Carolina V.M.A. at the Grove 
Park Inn, Asheville, June 25-27. The guest of 
honor was Mrs. A. E. Coombs, of Skowhegan, 
Maine, president of the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
AVMA. 

Among the charter members present were: 
Mrs. M. M. Leonard, Asheville; Mrs. N. B. 
Tyler, Raleigh; and Mrs. J. I. Neal of Southern 
Pines. 

It was voted to contribute $25 to the AVMA 
Research Fund; $25 to the Library Fund, School 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Georgia; 
$25 to the Library Fund, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Oklahoma A. & M. College; $10 to 
the General Loan Fund, and $5 to the Auriliary 
News. Mrs. J. W. Parcher of Hendersonville 
was appointed delegate and Mrs. J. I. Neal, al- 
ternate, to the AVMA Auxiliary meeting at the 
AVMaA convention in Cleveland. 

Officers for the coming year are: Mrs. C. E. 
Young, Mocksville, president; Mrs. W. O. Slappy, 
Fayetteville, vice president; and Mrs. J. I. Corn- 
well, Asheville, secretary-treasurer. 

s/Mrs. J. I. Cornwe tt, Secretary 


South Carolina 


State Association—The forty-sixth annual 
meeting of the South Carolina Association of 
Veterinarians was held at the Fort Sumter 
Hotel, Charleston, on June 20-22, 1957. 

Speakers on the program included Drs. W. 
W. Armistead, dean, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Texas A. & M. College, and presi- 
dent-elect of the AVMA; George Armstrong, 
Charlotte, N. Car.; David Bartlett, American 
Breeders Association, Chicago; T. E. Brown, 
president, South Carolina Association, Spartan- 
burg; R. W. Carter, state-federal director, Dis- 
ease Eradication Program, Columbia; John 
Dick, Fort Dodge Laboratories, lowa; Frank 
G. Fielder, veterinary director, Shering Corp., 
New York City; H. L. Frieze, Gaffney; Glen 
Lawhon, Jr., Hartsville; W. K. Magill, 
Chester; George Moore, Walterboro; Joseph 
Skelley, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia; Otto Strock, Charleston; Mayor Wm. 
McG. Morrison, Charleston; Wm. M. McCord 
and Robert Walton, Medical College of South 
Carolina, Charleston. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing term: Drs. T. E. Brown, Spartanburg, 
president; George Smith, president-elect; T. 
M. Rhodes, Charleston Heights, vice-president; 
and Worth Lanier, York, secretary-treasurer. 

The next meeting, June, 1958, will be held in 
conjunction with the Georgia Association at the 
Bon Air Hotel in Augusta. 
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Utah 


Dr. A. K. Kuttler Assumes Post of State 
Veterinarian—Dr. A. K. Kuttler, an authority 
on animal disease eradication, particularly in 
work on brucellosis, retired from the U.S.D.A. 
on June 30, 1957. He was director of 
federal programs in Utah. 

Immediately after retiring from the U.S.D.A., 
he assumed duties as state veterinarian of Utah. 

During the time that he was in charge of the 


state- 


national brucellosis program, the entire states 
of Maine and New Hampshire were declared 
modified certified brucellosis-free, and work 


leading to certification was in progress in most 
of the states. In the reorganization of the de- 
partment in 1954, he was made chief of the 
brucellosis section of the Animal Disease 
Eradication Branch. Dr. Kuttler also took an 
active part in the establishment of the National 
Brucellosis Committee. 


Wyoming 

State Association—The summer meeting of 
the Wyoming V.M.A. was held at Lander, 
June 15-17, 1957. 

Dr. Alan Tench, with the ARS at Lander, 
compared the ethics of the British and Ameri- 
can veterinary professions. Dr. R. C. Knowles, 
also with the ARS at Cheyenne, described the 
effects of ionizing radiation on animals. Dr. G. 
H. Good, state veterinarian, covered the cur- 
rent scabies situation in sheep. Mr. Carl Gil- 
bert, Department of Research Chemistry, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, described lupine poison- 
ing in sheep. Mr. C. E. Bell, a Lander banker, 


spoke on the importance of the veterinarian to 
the banker, once he becomes aware of the type 
of assistance the veterinarian can offer. 


Dr. GS. H. Good (left), Wyoming State Veterinarian; 

Dr. E. S. Norton, president, Wyoming V.M.A.; Dr. 

Wayne O. Kester, president, AVMA; and Dr. David 
O. Manley, chief, Wyoming ARS. 


Other speakers and their subjects were: Dr. 
Wayne O. Kester, president of the AVMA— 
AVMA Items of Interest and Approach to 
Equine Practice; Dr. F. K. Bracken, Washing- 
ton State College—Common Poisoning of 
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New Look at Some Old 
Saulmon, district su- 


Farm Animals and a 
Liver Lesions; Dr. E. E. 
pervisor of the Animal Eradication 
Branch, ARS—<Activities of the A.D.E. pro- 
gram; and Dr. C. J. York, Pitman-Moore Co., 
Indianapolis—New Developments in Canine 
Distemper and Rhinotracheitis. 

The new officers elected for the coming year 
are: Drs, J. E. Ketcham, Cheyenne, president; 
John A. Wilson, Sheridan, vice-president; and 
J. F. Ryff, Laramie, secretary-treasurer. 


Disease 


Texas 


Baylor's New Laboratory of Physiology At- 
tracts Veterinarians.—Four members of Veter- 
inary college faculties attended a summer work- 
shop at Baylor University College of Medicine 


The veterinarians who attended the summer workshop 
at Baylor University are (left to right)—Dr. Verner L. 
Johnson, College of Veterinary Medicine, State Col- 
lege of Washington, Pullman; Dr. Loyal C. Payne, 
College of Agriculture, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln; Dr. L. L. Nangeroni, New York State Veterinary 
College, Cornell University, Ithaca; and Dr. Donald 
H. Will, Colorado A. & M. College, Fort Collins. 


in Houston on “Classical Physiology with 
Modern Instrumentation.” The course has at- 
tracted men women from Canada, Brazil, 
Colombia, and the United States—veterinarians, 
medicine, engineers, lecturers, and 


doctors of 
teachers. 

The photograph was taken with the physio- 
graph, a new instrument which allows a new 
approach to physiological study. 


DEATHS 


Star indicates member of AVMA 


*Chester F. Clark (MSU’29), 57, dean of the 
College of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan State 
University, died on July 28, 1957, after an ill- 
ness of several months due to generalized 
melanomatosis, and only a short time before he 
was to be retired, at his request, and become 
dean emeritus. 

Born Oct. 31, 1899, at Fitchburg, Mass., 
Dr. Clark received his preveterinary education 
at Fitchburg High School and at Massachusetts 
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State Agricultural College which he attended 
from 1919 to 1921. He then enrolled for a year 
at the former U. S. College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons in Washington before entering Michigan 
State where he received his D.V.M. degree in 
1929. 

Following graduation, he became a member 
of the animal pathology staff at the college and 
had been a full-time faculty member ever since 
except for a three-year period, 1946-1949, when 
he served as state veterinarian of Michigan. 


Dr. Chester F. Clark 


Dr. Clark was made head of the Department 
of Surgery and Medicine in 1949 and was named 
dean following the death of Dr. Claude S. 
Bryan in 1951. He directed the planning and 
reorganization in connection with the veterinary 
college’s move into its new and greatly en- 
larged plant, then under construction. 

Before his appointment to the deanship, Dr. 
Clark had spent more than 20 years work- 
ing with Michigan veterinarians, both as a mem- 
ber of the M.S.U. staff and as state veterinarian. 
His research activities centered in the field of 
dairy cattle diseases, especially brucellosis and 
reproductive disorders. He was the author of a 
number of articles on these conditions. 

Dr. Clark joined the AVMA in 1936 and had 
served on a number of its standing and special 
committees including the Committee on Legisla- 
tion of which he had been chairman for the 
past two years. In 1949, he was general sec- 
retary of the local arrangements committee 
for the Detroit AVMA Convention. He was 
also a frequent contributor to its meeting pro- 
grams and to those of other veterinary and 
scientific associations. 

He was also a member of the U. S. Livestock 
Sanitary Association, the Conference of Official 


Workers in Animal Disease Research, Asso- 
ciation of Chief Livestock Sanitary Officials, 
Phi Zeta, Alpha Psi, and Sigma Pi. 

Dr. Clark is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Muriel Hoover Clark whom he married in 1930, 
and three children, a son, Dr. John H. Clark, 
a practicing veterinarian in the Detroit area; 
a daughter, Marjorie and a son Andrew. 

[Announcement of the appointment of Dr. 
W. W. Armistead as Dean Clark’s successor 
appeared in the August 15 issue.—Eb.] 


*George F. Barton (ONT ’32), 50, Chill- 
iwack, B.C., Canada, died July 4, 1957, after 
a boating accident at Kamloops, B.C. Dr. Bar- 
ton is survived by his widow, Bernice. 

Leo D. Bashore (CIN ’15), 68, Paulding, 
Ohio, died June 5, 1957. He had been seriously 
ill for four months. Dr. Bashore, a World War 
I veteran, had been a veterinarian for over 40 
years. 

He is survived by his widow, a daughter, 
and two sons. 

S. J. Collins (ONT 91), 87, Reedsburg, 
Wis., died March 15, 1957. Dr. Collins is sur- 
vived by his widow, one daughter, and one son. 

Wynter C. Graber (OSU ’09), 74, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., died June 22, 1957. Dr. Graber 
suffered a heart attack while performing his 
veterinary duties as a poultry inspector for 
the Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S.D.A. 

*Ralph L. Gangarosa (Ganis) (COR ’40), 
38, Gordon, Neb., died July 3, 1957, in a head- 
on automobile collision near Sydney, Neb. 

Dr. Gangarosa was the last surviving mem- 
ber of his immediate family. His wife and four 
children perished in a fire in their home in 
June, 1954. 

He was a member of Phi Zeta. 

Eugene F. Pile (KSC '16), 65, Lexington, 
Ky., died following a heart attack. He was a 
native of Kansas but had lived in Kentucky 
for the past 18 years. 

Gilbert S. Kirby (STJ 19), 64, Warsaw, Mo., 
died May 16, 1957, following several months 
illness. Dr. Kirby, a World War I veteran, 
taught at three rural schools prior to entering 
the profession. 

He is survived by his widow, Kathryn, and 
two daughters. 

*xHarvey H. Seely (CVC '18), 74, Jersey- 
ville, Ill, died June 15, 1957. Dr. Seely was 
affiliated with the Twelfth International Veter- 
inary Congress, Jerseyville Lodge, A.F. & 
A.M., the Loyal Order of Moose, Scottish 
Rites Mississippi Consistory, and the Ainad 
Temple, East St. Louis. 

He is survived by his widow, Tula, a brother, 
and a sister. 


Robert S. Tillie (ISC '16), Muscatine, Iowa, 
died April 26, 1957. He conducted his practice 
in Muscatine since the time of his graduation 
in 1916. 
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ORGANIZATION SECTION 


APPLICATIONS 


Applicants—Members of Constituent 
Associations 


In accordance with paragraph (b) of Section 2, Article 


X, of the Administrative Bylaws, as revised at the annual 
meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 1951, in 
Milwaukee, Wis., the names of applicants residing within 
the jurisdictional limits of the constituent associations shall 
be published once in the JOURNAL. 

The following applicants have been certified as members 
of the constituent association that has jurisdiction over the 
area in which the applicant resides. This certification was 
made by the secretary of the constituent association in ac- 
cordance with Section 2, Article X, of the Administrative 
Bylaws. 


ABBEY, HAROLD K. 

P.O. Box 92, Lancaster, Ont. 

D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1947. 
ABY, E. S. 

Box 397, Glendive, Mont. 

D.V.M., Colorado State University, 1950. 
COLANDO, ANDREW C. 

160 Manor Dr., Red Bank, N. J. 

V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1948. 
DOWNIE, NIALL 

4409 Kingsway, Burnaby I, 

M.R.C.V.S., The Royal Veterinary College, 1952. 
FERGUSON, FREDERICK G. 

1702 S. Dort Hwy., Flint, Mich. 

D.V.M., Michigan State University, 1943. 
JULIA, THEODORE R. 

5 Vose St., Waterville, Maine. 

D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1955. 
KOESTNER, ADALBERT 

986 Hilo Lane, Columbus, Ohio. 

D.V.M., University of Munich, 1951. 
ORLOFF, PAUL J. 

6 Pleasant Court, Waterville, Maine. 

D.V.M., Michigan State University, 1956. 
PEARSON, KERMIT C. 

3745 Harrison, Butte, Mont. 

D.V.M., Washington State College, 1949. 
PHILLIPS, HOWARD C. 

935 West Broadway, Gardner, Mass. 

D.V.M., Michigan State University, 1946. 
PHIPPS, EDWARD C. 

740 Sandusky St., Fostoria, Ohio. 

D.V.M., Ohio State University, 1934. 
RYDER, J. G. 

52 Townsend Ave., Norwalk, Ohio. 

D.V.M., Ohio State University, 1952. 
SAKALAUSKAS, JULIUS 

17270 60th Ave., Surrey Centre, B. C. 

D.V.M., Veterinary Academy of Kansas, 1942. 


Graduate Applicants 


The following are graduates who have recently received _ 


their veterinary degree and who have applied for AVMA 
membership under the provision granted in the Adminis- 
trative Bylaws to members in good standing cf student 
chapters. Applications from this year’s senior classes not 
received in time for listing this month will appear in later 
issues. An asterisk (*) after the name of a school indicates 
that all of this year’s graduates have made application for 
membership. 


First Listing 
University of California 
BOMAN, ALF E., D.V.M. 


1950 Oleander Ave., Merced, Calif. 
Vouchers: M. J. Silver and A. J. Eisenhower. 


University of Georgia 


ATWELL, JOHN K., D.V.M. 

Re. 1, China Grove, N. Car. 

Vouchers: S. S. Kreuz and A. M. Mills. 
DODDS, A. J., D.V.M. 

1609 Duncan Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Vouchers: G. P. Hatchett, Sr., and G. P. Hatchet, Jr. 
KAMENETZ, LEONARD, D.V.M. 

414 North East Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 

Vouchers: P. L. Piercy and A. M. Mills. 
MAXWELL, ELLEN J., D.V.M. 

Saralyn Farms, Watkinsville, Ga. 

Vouchers: P. L. Piercy and F. A. Hayes. 
STONE, HENRY D., D.V.M. 

Re. 1, Union Bridge, Md. 

Vouchers: S. S. Kreuz and A. M. Mills. 
SWAHN, FREDERICK H., D.V.M. 

R.D. 1, Whiteford, Md. 

Vouchers: M. Rohleder and P. L. Piercy. 
WEISS, JAMES D., D.V.M. 

186 Grayrock Pl., Stanford, Conn. 

Vouchers: A. M. Mills and E. W. Causey. 
WILKINSON, JAMES C., D.V.M. 

R.F.D. 2, Chilhowie, Va. 

Vouchers: J. R. Fenyk and C. W. Henry. 


University of Illinois 


ABRAHAM, LEROY, D.V.M. 

3948 Brennan Dr., Memphis, Tenn. 

Vouchers: J. Sullivan and R. Thomas. 
ARNDT, PAUL W., D.V.M. 

2901 S. Harlem Ave., Berwyn, Ill. 

Vouchers: A. G. Schiller and L. E. Boley. 
BOER, JACK C., D.V.M. 

2404 Roosevelt Dr., Redwood City, Calif. 

Vouchers: A. G. Schiller and L. E. Boley. 
GRAHAM, ROBERT C., D.V.M. 

309 S. Vine St., Arthur, Ill. 

Vouchers: A. G. Schiller and H. J. Hardenbrook. 
MEYER, JAMES R., D.V.M. 

526 N. Sangamon St., Gibson City, Il. 

Vouchers: L. E. Boley and B. Brodie. 
MUMME, W. DAVID, D.V.M. 

222 N. Liberty Elgin, Ill. 

Vouchers: L. E. Boley and H. J. Hardenbrook 
MYERS, WALTER L., D.V.M. 

University of Illinois, College of Veterinary Medicine, 

Urbana, Ill. 

Vouchers: J. R. Pickard and R. Bradley. 
NELSON, NEAL S., D.V.M. 

14236 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

Vouchers: L. E. Boley and H. J. Hardenbrook. 
OWENS, JOAN M., D.V.M. 

823 W. Buena St., Chicago, Il. 

Vouchers: T. N. Phillips and A. G. Schiller 


Michigan State University 


ANDERSON, JOHN B., D.V.M. 

Box 191, Memphis, Mo. 

Vouchers: G. H. Conner and M. P. Rines. 
SHELTS, ROBERT L., D.V.M. 

1230 Iowa St., South Bend, Ind. 

Vouchers: R. W. Worley and L. A. Johnson. 


University of Pennsylvania 


BARENFUS, MORRIS, V.M.D. 

86 S. State Rd., Highland Park, Pa. 

Vouchers: Isreal Live and E. L. Stubbs. 
BUSH, JOHN S., V.M.D. 

R.D. 2, Westfield, Pa. 

Vouchers: W. J. Seagers and C. F. Clause. 
EATON, VIRGINIA L., V.M.D. 

c/o Dr. M. W. Arnold, R.D., Kennett Square, Pa. 

Vouchers: E. J. Scanlon and K. Hubben. 
ENGLISH, BLAIR R., V.M.D. 

R.D. 1, Box 19, Gap, Pa. 

Vouchers: C. J. Bryer, Jr., and C. J. Bryer. 
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When all signs point 
to a Urinary problem 


the treatment of choice is 


veterinary 


URISED... 


Methenamine, salol, methylene blue and 
benzoic acid combat urinary tract in- 
vaders—reduce bacterial and pus-cell con- 
tent, promote healing. 


URISED... 


Atropine, and gelsemium 
relax smooth muscle along the urinary 
tract—relieve painful spasm quickly. 


URISED... 


Unexcelled for long-term therapy—no 
contraindications, no reports of toxic 
effects. 


URISED ... 


Formation of alkaline calculi discouraged 
in acid urine. 


To treat all urinary problems of small 
animals, specify URISED, veterinary 
Sold to Graduate Veterinarians only 


VETERINARY DIVISION 


CHICAGO PHARMACAL COMPANY 
5547 N. Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 
Pacitic Coast Branch 


381 Eleventh St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Send for literature and clinical trial supply of URISED, veterinary 
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GIULIANI, LILLIAN A., V.M.D. 

815 Montgomery Ave., Narberth, Pa. 

Vouchers: E. J. Scanlon and K. Hubben. 
HAYDEN, HARVEY W., V.M.D. 

South St., Suffield, Conn. 

Vouchers: R. K. Milkey and E. W. Tucker. 
JANSSEN, WILLARD G., V.M.D. 

Rt. 2, c/o Herman Janssen, West De Pere, Wis. 

Vouchers: L. B. Simmons and J. H. Mark. 
PUTNAM, CHARLES L., V.M.D. 

814 W. 30th St., Erie, Pa. 

Vouchers: S. Michael and R. McKinley. 
WILSON, ROBERT E., V.M.D. 

126 2nd St., Beach Haven, N. J. 

Vouchers: C. W. Raker and M. W. Allam. 


Texas A. & M. College 


GALVIN, THOMAS J., D.V.M. 
Box 5658, State College Station, Raleigh, N. Car. 
Vouchers: W. H. Justice and E. G. Batte. 


Second Listing 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute* 


ALLEN, RALPH W., D.V.M., 308 Hollywood Parkway, 
Hollywood, Fla. 

BELLAR, FRANK F., D.V.M., Hickman, Tenn. 

BRANSCOME, WILLIAM G., JR., D.V.M., Highway 
St., S., Grenada, Miss. 

BRIDGMAN, EDGAR A., D.V.M., Rt. 1, Tallassee, 
Ala. 

BRYAN, MONROE J., D.V.M., Re. 11, Box 460, Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

BURCH, DONALD L., D.V.M., 202 E. Duval St., Live 
Oak, Fla. 

BURRIS, RICHARD A., JR., D.V.M., Smithdale, Miss. 

CARROLL, GLYN O., D.V.M., Newbern, Tenn. 

CHAPMAN, WILLIE L., JR., D.V.M., Re. 7, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

CLAWSON, GEORGE R., D.V.M., Speedwell, Tenn. 

CROWE, M. WARD, D.V.M., 294 W. Noell Ave., 
Madisonville, Ky. 

DENNEY, JACK F., D.V.M., Monticello, Ky. 

DICKSON, THOMAS G., D.V.M., Box 14, Pahokee, 
Fla. 

EMBRY, ROBIN W., D.V.M., Snowdown, Ala. 

EPPELE, PAGE M., D.V.M., Brooksvil’s, Fla. 

FARNELL, DANIEL R., D.V.M., 2760 Pieasant Valley 
Rd., Mobile, Ala. 

GEORGE, LLOYD W., D.V.M., P.O. Box 184, Ellen- 
ton, Fla. 

GIBBONS, DONALD C., D.V.M., Rt. 2, Deatsville, 
Ala. 
GRISSOM, CHARLEY P., D.V.M., Rt. 1, Dorsey, Miss. 
HAIL, ROBERT I., D.V.M., Re. 53, Somerset, Ky. 
HARDING, ELDRED T., D.V.M., R.R. 2, Ewing, Ky. 
HARTSFIELD, JOHN J., D.V.M., 8103 7th Ave., S., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

HATCHETT, DAVID E., D.V.M., 209 S. Race St.. 
Glasgow, Ky. 

HAWTHORNE, CHARLES H., D.V.M., P.O. Box 931, 
Tavares, Fla. 

HENDRICKS, JOSEPH B., D.V.M., 624 Keith St., 
Anniston, Ala 

HOWORTH, GRAHAM L., D.V.M., 1107 Highland 
Ave., Selma, Ala. 

HUDSON, JERROLD L., D.V.M., P.O. Box 30, Way- 
nesboro, Miss. 

JETER, WILLIAM E., D.V.M., Rt. 3, Box 570, Milling- 
ton, Tenn. 

JOHNS, KENT. D.V.M., Frisco City, Ala. 

JONES, HILMER L., D.V.M., 317 W. Glenn, Auburn, 
Ala. 

KINCAID, EVERETT, D.V.M., 1300 Ohio Ave., 
Etowah, Tenn. 

KRESIN, JON W., D.V.M., Rt. 1, Box 475, Crestwood, 


y- 
LAWSON. BOBBY G., D.V.M., Rt. 9, Marysville, 
Tenn. 


LIFSEY, BEN J., D.V.M., 625 Whitehall Ave., Jackson, 
Tenn. 

LIGGETT, JACK L., D.V.M., 170 Chilean Ave., Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

MAYO, JOSEPH G., D.V.M., Re. 1, Selma, Ala. 

MILLER, JONES W., D.V.M., Enterprise, Ala. 

MIXSON, MAURICE A., D.V.M., Skipperville, Ala. 

MYNATT, HOWARD T., D.V.M., Mynatt Rd., Foun- 
tain City, Tenn. 

ROBERTSON, BENJAMIN T., JR., D.V.M., 210 
Woodfield Dr., Auburn, Ala. 

ROBINSON, JAMES R., D.V.M., 905 Shadowlawn 
Ave., Tampa, Fla. 

SAFER, EDWIN D., D.V.M., 2604 Dellwood Ave., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

SANDERS, JAMES G., JR., D.V.M., Clopton, Ala. 

SHEFFIELD, JOE S., D.V.M., Wimauma, Fila. 

SIKES, ROBERT K., D.V.M., 2106 Williams Sct., 
Valdosta, Ga. 

SMITH, PAUL H., D.V.M., Rt. 2, Camden, Tenn. 

STANLEY, DAVID C., D.V.M., P.O. Box 364, Fort 
Payne, Ala. 

SWARINGEN, CLAUDE K., D.V.M., Re. 1, Box 80, 
Fleming Rd., Montgomery, Ala. 

TILL, ALLEN R., D.V.M., 138 Toomer St., Auburn, 


Ala. 

TURNAGE, JAMES G., D.V.M., 79 Bell Se., Grenada, 
Miss. 

TURPIN, JOE T., D.V.M., R. R. 5, Richmond, Ky. 

WEBB, JOHN B., D.V.M., Rt. 1, Box 183, Canton- 
ment, Fla. 

WHITE, W. EDWIN, D.V.M., Oaks Drive Rd., Man- 
chester, Tenn. 

WILLIS, JAMES D., D.V.M., Rt. 1, Waynesburg, Ky. 

WOODLEY, CHARLES H., D.V.M., 711 Chewacla Dr., 
Auburn, Ala. 


University of California 


CAMPBELL, KIRBY I., D.V.M., 21 Clifton Ave., Los 
Gatos, Calif. 
GERALD M., D.V.M., 427 25th St., Merced, 

DINGWALL, HARRY A., D.V.M., 9505 35 St., N.E. 
Seattle, Wash. 

HILL, EDWARD J., D.V.M., c/o A. H. Karpe Ranch, 
Box 187, Station A, Bakersfield, Calif. 

HUMASON, RONALD, D.V.M., 230 Crespi Ave., 
Exeter, Calif. 

KAUFMANN, JONATHAN, D.V.M., 3245 Nielsen Rd., 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 
VICTOR, JR., D.V.M., Montgomery Creek, 
alif. 

LARSON, ROBERT E., D.V.M., 670 N. Magnolia St., 
EI Cojon, Calif. 

LIPPINCOTT, CHARLES L., D.V.M., 7840 Fareholm 
Dr., Los Angeles, Calif. 

MC WHORTER, THURMOND, D.V.M., 1500 Crest- 
mont Dr., Bakersfield, Calif. 

NORRIS, HUGH B., D.V.M., 5805 Amarillo Ave., La 
Mesa, Calif. 
ae JOHN M., D.V.M., 512 “G” St., Davis, 

if. 

TUTTLE, WILLIAM P., D.V.M., 1931 Mill Road, South 
Pasadena, Calif. 

WARNER, HORACE E., D.V.M., P.O. Box 1911, Pres- 
cott, Ariz. 

WINCHESTER, JACK E., D.V.M., 1007 E. Valley 
Blvd., San Gabriel, Calif. 


Colorado State University 


AMSDEN, WILLIAM L., D.V.M., Slope Area Veterinary 
Clinic, Dickinson. N. Dak. 

BAILEY, JAMES H., D.V.M., Forsyth, Mont. 

BARNES, H. ERIK, D.V.M.. c/o Merl Morehead. 
Estes Park, Colo. 

BEEMAN, GEORGE M., D.V.M., 6321 S. Santa Fe 
Dr.. Littleton, Colo. 

CARROLL, EDWARD J., D.V.M., Meeker, Colo. 

CARTER. GENE D., D.V.M., Coolidge, Ariz. 

CHAULK, S. ROBERT, D.V.M., Humphrey, Neb. 
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and demodectic Mange 


Complete control of nonspecific dermatoses 
was achieved in 87% of cases . . . definite 
improvement developed in another 11% . . . and 
demodectic mange cases responded well in 100% 
of cases, during the extensive clinical trials* of 


® 
SELEEN 


Moreover, practicing veterinarians everywhere have been 
getting results like these in both dogs and cats ever since. 


SELEEN eliminates the need for separate dips or baths. 
In simple, 10- to 15-minute treatments, this preparation 
e relieves itching and scratching, often in the first treatment. 
ekills ectoparasites, including fleas, lice and demodex mange mites. 
«cleanses skin and haircoat, removes tissue debris. 


«improves appearance of animals, gives haircoats a glossier look. 


SELEEN lathers easily, rinses quickly, and leaves 
no greasy stains for carpets or furniture. 


The Suspension is supplied in 6-fl.oz., pint and economical 
gallon bottles. Order from Veterinary Division, Abbott 
Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois, your 

Abbott representative, or your distributor. (bbott 
*Complete literature, with clinical data, available on request. 


@SELEEN— SELENIUM SULFIDE, ABBOTT 
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CLARK, JOSEPH G., D.V.M., Fruita, Colo. 
CONGER, GERALD B., D.V.M., Bozeman Veterinary 
Hospital, Bozeman, Mont. 

DEINES, ERNEST P., D.V.M., 164 S. 12th Ave., 
Brighton, Colo. 

DICKIE, CHARLES W., D.V.M., P.O. Box 14, Love- 
land, Colo. 

DUNBAR, DONALD G., D.V.M., Gunnison, Colo. 

DURIO, WILLIAM D., D.V.M., 507 West Hadley, 
Las Cruces, N. M. 

FARRELL, VALENTINE P., D.V.M., 150 Irving Ave., 
Tucson, Ariz. 

GERNER, KENNETH A., D.V.M., 170 Woodland, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 

GODDARD, KENNETH M., D.V.M., 2528 - 15th Ave., 
Greeley, Colo. 

HAINES, RICHARD J., D.V.M., 2150 Hillcrest Dr.. 
Ventura, Calif. 

HENNESS, DONALD M., D.V.M., 645 S. Loomis, Fort 
Collins, Colo. 

HINRICHS, WARREN L., D.V.M., Gurley, Neb. 

HOWELL, THOMAS F., D.V.M., 626 Whedbee Scr., 
Fort Collins, Colo. 

IPSON, JOHN R., D.V.M., 500 Gilbert St., Charles 
City, lowa. 

IRELAND, DARREL W., D.V.M., Box 64, Howard, 
Colo. 

JACKSON, RAYMOND T., D.V.M., 53 Bliss St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

JOHNSON, CHARLES L., D.V.M., Rt. 1, Sanford, 
Colo. 

JOHNSON, RICHARD K., D.V.M., Rt. 1, Box 237, 
Las Cruces, N. M. 

KALISZ, GENE A., D:V.M., P.O. Box 653, Winslow, 
Ariz. 

KNORR, GORDON E., D.V.M., Kremmling, Colo. 

KREYCIK, ROBERT C., D.V.M., Wood Lake, Neb. 

MANNERS, CHARLES I., D.V.M., 209 W. Cleveland 
St., Lafayette, Colo. 

MAUL, MARVIN O., D.V.M., Kiowa, Colo. 

MILLER, ROBERT E., D.V.M., R. R. 1, Johnstown, 
Colo. 

MONTY, DEWEY E., JR., D.V.M., 2541 W. Cheery 
Lynn, Phoenix, Ariz. 

OSTWALD, DONALD A., D.V.M., Re. 2, Fort Mor- 
gan, Colo. 

OWEN, DONALD L., D.V.M., 629 S. Whitcomb, Fr. 
Collins, Colo. 

PARKES, LINCOLN J., D.V.M., c/o Mrs. M. Scheer, 
73 Brockton St., Manchester, N. H. 

PARSONS, LOWELL E., D.V.M., Kremmling, Colo. 

PENCE, ENOCH M., D.V.M., 1414 N. Piedras, F! 
Paso, Texas. 

POLICKY, ROBERT A., D.V.M., Sundance, Wyo 

POPISH, JOHN R., D.V.M., 215 Edwards, Fre. Collins, 
Colo. 

PROCK, P. ELDON, D.V.M., 142 Woodland St., Fre. 
Collins, Colo. 

PUCKETT, JOHN R., D.V.M., 13476 Washington 
Bivd., Venice, Calif. 

ROLLINS, WAYNE L., D.V.M., Cowley, Wyo. 

SCOTT, JAMES A., D.V.M., R. R., Kiowa, Colo. 

SHAFFER, ALLEN R., D.V.M., c/o Federal Veteri- 
narian-in-Charge, Albuquerque, N. M. 

SMART, ROSS A., D.V.M., P.O. Box 35, Paris, Idaho. 

SMITH, VERN R., D.V.M., 907 Mathews, Fe. Collins, 
Colo. 

STEWART, KEITH, D.V.M., Box 276, Mitchell, Neb. 

STOCK, BOYD L., D.V.M., 111 S. Pine St., Blackfoot, 
Idaho. 

STOFER, RAYMOND C., D.V.M., Stanford Univer- 
sity Hospital, Dept. of Surgery, Clay and Webster St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

TAYLOR, STANLEY E., D.V.M., 714 Elizabeth Sc., 
Fort Collins, Colo. 

TIETZ, WILLIAM J., JR., D.V.M., 621 E. 6th Scr., 
Hinsdale, Ili. 

TODD, JUDSON D., D.V.M., P.O. Box 1046, Clovis, 

M 


N. M. 
TRIMBLE, JOE B., D.V.M., 1928 Sheldon, Clovis, 
. M. 


VANDERHOOF, CLARK D., D.V.M., 1220 S. State St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

WHEELER, DONALD O., D.V.M., 607 Boyd St., 
Golden, Colo. 

WHITELEY, JOHN W., D.V.M., P.O. Box 31, Gun- 
nison, Utah. 

WILCOX, ROBERT F., D.V.M., Re. 2, Box 425-G, 
Medford, Ore. 

WILLIS, MILO S., D.V.M., 4010 N. 44th Place, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

WOLFER, JOHN J., D.V.M., 705 S. Shields St., Fort 
Collins, Colo. 


University of Georgia 


ALLEN, WILLIAM D., D.V.M., Randle Ave., Lithonia, 
Ga. 

BOWEN, JOHN M., D.V.M., Campus Station, Box 
266, Athens, Ga. 

BRISCOE, H. DONALD, D.V.M., Madison Highway, 
Covington, Ga. 

CHESSON, MIKE C., D.V.M., Waverly, Va. 

CLINE, V. O. JR., D.V.M., RFD 1, Shelby, N. Car. 

DURDEN, JOHN H., D.V.M., Box 96, Leslie, Ga. 
EVERHART, EDWIN L., D.V.M., Harper Ferry, W. 
Va. 

EXLEY, SLADE H., JR., D.V.M., Rt. 2, Smyrna, Ga. 

FOSTER, TOM F., JR., D.V.M., 107 Wright St., N.E., 
Winder, Ga. 

GREER, WILLIAM E., D.V.M., 765 St. Charles Ave., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

HARRINGTON, BEN D., D.V.M., Re. 1, Fuquay 
Springs, N. Car. 

HARRIS, BERLIN, D.V.M., RFD 2, Jasper, Ga. 

HORSTEIN, L. BRUCE, D.V.M., 3213 Dorchester Rd., 
Baltimore, Md 

JAMES, TED L., D.V.M., Re. 4, Statesville, N. Car. 

LEWIS, WILLIAM M., D.V.M., Red Springs, N. Car. 

LINDSEY, J. RUSSELL, D.V.M., School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

LOVE, FRANK K., D.V.M., Box 269, Rossville, Ga. 

MARTIN, WILLIAM H., JR., D.V.M., 1534 Forest 
Ave., Columbus, Ga. 

MCMULLAN, WILLIAM C., D.V.M., 5 Vineland Dr., 
Rome, Ga. 

MCMURRAY, BIRCH L., D.V.M., Re. 1, 256, Ruther- 
fordton, N. Car. 

MUSSELMAN, ENGENE E., D.V.M., Tappahannock, 
Va. 

NOFFSINGER, GLENN R., D.V.M., 2608 Ridge Road 
Dr., Alexandria, Va. 

ORR, DANIEL E., D.V.M., Clinton, S. Car. 

POE, LESLIE R., JR., D.V.M., Box 196, Campus 
Station, Athens, Ga. 

RAMSEY, PAUL E. JR., D.V.M., Re. 3, Gaffney, § 
Car. 
SANDERS, GEORGE D., D.V.M., 1126 Scott Blvd., 
Decatur. Ga. 

SCHULER, JACOB O., D.V.M., 320 Rivermont Dr., 
Spartanburg, S. Car. 

SETTLE. WILLIAM K., D.V.M., Alberta, Va. 

STINSON, WALTER T., D.V.M., RFD 1, Boonville. 
N. Car. 

VAUGHAN, WILLIAM D., D.V.M., RFD 3, Carters- 
ville, Ga. 

WHITE, WILLIAM E., D.V.M., Re. 2, Fort Mill, S. 
Car. 

WIDDOWSON, WALTER L., D.V.M., Westover, Md. 


University of Illinois 


AVES. JOHN, D.V.M., Haxby Veterinary Clinic, Syca- 
more, Ill. 


JAMES, JASON E., D.V.M., Sullivan, Tl. 

KADLUB, STANLEY C., D.V.M., 10851 S. Artesian 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

NELSON, EUGENE H., D.V.M., 507 S. Douglas, 
Pinckneyville, Il. 

OHAVER, DELANO L.. D.V.M., Farmington, Il. 

SLINGERLAND, MARSHALL, D.V.M., Altamont, U!. 
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SMALL, ERWIN, D.V.M., c/o Angell Memorial Hos- 
pital, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 

SMITH, PETER H., D.V.M., Re. 1, Will-Cook Rd., 
and 15ist Sc., Lockport, Ill. 

STANSBURY, LOIS, D.V.M., 7237 South Shore Dr., 
Chicago, Ul. 

STEFFEN, JERRY, D.V.M., Carlock, Ill. 

TAFT, ARNOLD C., D.V.M., R.R. 2, N. City Limits 
Rd., Olney, Ul. 

VINSON, RALPH A., JR., D.V.M., Victoria, Ul. 


Iowa State College* 


ALLGOOD, DONALD W., D.V.M., 2535 Mount Pleas- 
am Rd., Burlington, lowa. 

BEHUNIN, CECIL D., D.V.M., 2.0. Box 53, Ferron, 
Utah. 

CAMPBELL, RICHARD L., D.V.M., Independence, 
lowa. 

CARBERRY, JAMES W., D.V.M., Mapleton, lowa. 

DeVRIES, JACK P., D.V.M., Arnold Rd., Sandwich, 
lll. 

DIERENFELD, FRANKLIN H., D.V.M., Deep River, 
lowa. 

DREES, DAVID T., D.V.M., E. Monroe, Mt. Pleasant, 
lowa. 

DREESSEN, DONALD A., D.V.M., R.R. 2, LaCrosse, 
Wis. 

EWALD, BRUCE H., D.V.M., c/o Ruggles Animal 
Clinic, 901 19th St., Moline, Tl. 

FERTIG, DON, D.V.M., 5925 Muskogee, West Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

FERTIG, KENNETH O., D.V.M., Odebolt, Iowa. 

GLOTFELTY, CHARLES H., D.V.M., Coon Rapids, 
lowa 

HANSEN, EMMERT W., D.V.M., Re. 1, Ames, Iowa. 

HANSEN, RULAN S., D.V.M., 303 Riverview Dr., 
Decorah, Iowa. 

HARKER, RICHARD F., D.V.M., Bristol, Ill. 

HARMAN, JOHN R., D.V.M., 115 Railway St., Austin, 
Minn. 

HARRIS, STANLEY K., D.V.M., 760 N. Cedar St., 
Monticello, lowa. 

HELD, STANLEY E., D.V.M., Maple Plain, Minn. 

HOLST, HALSTEAD, D.V.M., Orion, Il. 

HOLTER, JAMES A., D.V.M., Casselron, N. Dak. 

HOUCK, RICHARD L., D.V.M., 140 S. Main 
Juneau, Wis. 

HUSPEN, ROBERT F., D.V.M., Lomira, Wis. 

JACOBSEN, MARLYN K., D.V.M., Victor, Iowa. 

JORGENSEN, HARRIS M., D.V.M., Re. 2, Harlan, 
lowa. 

KENNEDY, JAMES R., D.V.M., c/o Lang Veterinary 
Hospital, lowa City, lowa. 

KRICHEL, JOSEPH H., JR., D.V.M., 1914 Main St., 
Keokuk, lowa. 

LACEY, LAWRENCE A., D.V.M., Re. 3, Osceola, 
lowa. 

LANE, ARTHUR M., JR., D.V.M., Sigourney, Iowa. 

LARSON, ROGER L., D.V.M., Greenville, Iowa. 

LEONARD, PAUL O., D.V.M., 1087 Melrose Terrace, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

MC DOWELL, JACK D., D.V.M., Re. 1, Box 226, 
Elsinore, Calif. 

MC GRAW, ROY E., JR., D.V.M., 1142 - 13th Ave., 
Rockford, Hil. 

MEYER, KENNETH B., D.V.M., Cozad, Neb. 

MONEY, BERNARD D., D.V.M., Jefferson, Wis. 

MORTER, RAYMOND L., D.V.M., Department of 
Microbiology and Public Health, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

NELSON, LAURNIE W., D.V.M., 225 N. Sheridan, 
Ottumwa, lowa. 

OLTMAN, JOHN R., D.V.M., Pleasantville, Iowa. 

RASMUSSEN, CHESTER C., D.V.M., 2126 Haste St., 
Berkeley, Calif. 

SAMUELSON, GILBERT, D.V.M., 422 E. Peru, Prince- 
ton, Tl. 

SCHWAKE, RALPH D., D.V.M., Sumner, Iowa. 

SCHWARTZ, RALPH J., D.V.M., Mt. Hope, Wis. 

SCOTT, JACK L., D.V.M., 240 A. Waltham Sct., 
Hammond, Ind. 
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SIEGERT, ROGER L., D.V.M., Re. 1, Plymouth, Wis. 

SPENCER, TOM K., D.V.M., 2204 E. Foothills Bivd., 
Pasadena, Calif. 

STECKELBERG, ARVIN L., D.V.M., Dysart, lowa. 

STRIDE, RICHARD L., D.V.M., School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

THACKREY, DEAN J., D.V.M., 797 S. Arroyo Park- 
way, Pasadena, Calif. 

TYLER, DAVID E., D.V.M., 334 Hollowood Dr., W. 
Lafayette, Ind 

VAINISI, SAMUEL J., D.V.M., 5801 N. Richmond 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

VAN MAREL, RUSSELL D., D.V.M., 1102 E. 10th St., 
Sioux Falls, lowa. 

VAN SICKLE, DAVID C., D.V.M, Shannon, Ill. 

WALKER O. C., D.V.M., Zearing, lowa. 

WALLER, ROGER, D.V.M., Nashua, lowa. 

WISE, DONALD D., D.V.M., R.R. 2, Sabula, Iowa. 

ZOET, GARRET, D.V.M., Mount Carroll, Ill. 


Michigan State University 


BULLARD, HARLAN R., D.V.M., 425 Waldron St., 
West Lafayene, Ind. 

EWALD, ROBERT R., D.V.M., 8059 Freda St., Detroit, 
Mich. 

SCHROEDER, EDWARD C., D.V.M. Huntley, Ill. 

WHIRLEDGE, PHILIP R., D.V.M., Syracuse, Ind. 


University of Minnesota 


ARONSON, ARTHUR L., D.V.M., Deparcment of 
Physiology, New York State Veterinary College, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

ASPLIN, ROGER A., D.V.M., Dassel, Minn. 

BARCUS, WAYNE E., D.V.M., R.R. 2, Bovey, Minn. 

BECKER, ALVIN M., D.V.M., 2849 N. 49th Se., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

BRINGGOLD, JAMES L., D.V.M., West Concord, 
Minn 

CARLSON, CHARLES R., D.V.M., Garnavillo, lowa. 

CARLSON, F. WILLARD, D.V.M., 1412 Grantham 
Se., St. Paul, Minn. 

CHASE, JOHN E., D.V.M., 6804 19th Ave., S., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

CHESTER, DAVID K., D.V.M., 1115 E. County Rd., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

DAVIS, LAWRENCE H., D.V.M., Re. 2, Box 97, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 

DAY, RALPH E., D.V.M., Rewey, Wis. 

GLENN, JOSEPH M., D.V.M., Waconia, Minn. 

GUTHRIE, CHARLES M., D.V.M., Eureka, S. Dak. 

HEXUM, ELROY D., D.V.M., Pelican Rapids, Minn. 

HOF, CLINTON J., D.V.M., Hewitt, Minn. 

HRENCHYSHYN, STEPHAN, D.V.M., 2301 Priscilla 
St., Se. Paul, Minn. 

HUBER, WALTER H., D.V.M., Freeman, S. Dak. 

JENSEN, PAUL E., D.V.M., Volga, S. Dak. 

JOHNSON, BURTON L., D.V.M., Gaylord, Minn. 

JOHNSON, DARRELL E., D.V.M., Scandia, Minn. 

KENYON, ALAN J., D.V.M., 8219 2nd Ave., S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

KIRCHHOFF, MELVIN F., D.V.M., R.R. 2, Gibbon, 
Minn. 

KRIEWALDT, FRANKLIN H., D.V.M., 2663 Wau- 
watosa Ave., Wauwatosa, Wis. 

LIESKE, DELMONT D., D.V.M., Franklin, Minn. 

McCALLUM, JOHN §&., D.V.M., Clinton, Minn. 

MYERS, DAVID D., D.V.M., Morris, Minn. 

NIEMANN, WENDELL H., D.V.M., Ogilvie, Minn. 

OLSON, ROLAND C., D.V.M., 308 S. Washington, 
New Ulm, Minn. 

PEDERSON, LAWRENCE R., D.V.M., Star Route, 
Cumberland, Wis. 

POSS, PETER E., D.V.M., Franklin, Minn. 

REGISTER, JACK W., D.V.M., 765 N. Wheeler St., 
Sct. Paul, Minn. 

RODUNER, WILLIAM A., D.V.M., Edgerton, Minn. 

ROHM, MARVIN L., D.V.M., 2163-I Folwell Ave., St. 
Paul, Mino. 
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ROSEN, GERALD M., D.V.M., 2145 D Hoyt Ave., W., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

SARTORI, ROBERT C., D.V.M., Lake Mills, Wis. 

SCHLOTTHAUER, CHARLES G., D.V.M., 1431 Ist 
Sct., N. W., Rochester, Minn. 

SCHUGEL, LAVERNE, D.V.M., Marshall, Mina. 

SKADRON, STANLEY C., D.V.M., 642 S. Snelling 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

STRANDBERG, DAROLD L., D.V.M., 2099-G Hoyt 
Ave., W., St. Paul, Minn. 

WERDIN, RONALD E., D.V.M., Jordahl Animal Hos- 
pital, Highway 83 S., Minot, N. Dak 

WESLEY, J. WILLIS, D.V.M., Austin, Minn. 

WESCOTT, ROBERT A., D.V.M., Elgin, Minn. 

WHEELER, GENE, D.V.M., Raymond, S. Dak. 

WITZEL, DONALD A., D.V.M., 1429 Cleveland Ave., 
N., Se. Paul, Minn. 

WYAND, DONALD S., D.V.M., 4841 Hull Sc., Skokie, 
Ill. 


University of Missouri 


ALLEN, WALTER G., D.V.M., Louisiana, Mo. 

BARROWS, GEORGE T., D.V.M., 617 Lee St., Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

BOTTS, ROBERT, D.V.M., Princeton, Mo. 

CASEY, HAROLD W., D.V.M., 509 Stadium Blvd., 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

COUNTS, CHARLES L., D.V.M., 227 Church St., Bonne 
Terre, Mo. 

CRAMER, DALLAS R., D.V.M., Rt. 2, Neosho, Mo. 

DOBBINS, JAMES K., D.V.M., 210 W. 3rd St., Mary- 
ville, Mo. 

— EDWIN F., D.V.M., Rt. 1, Box 117, Dittmer, 


EVANS, JOHN W., D.V.M., 336 S. Jefferson, Neosho, 


HENRY, WILLIAM R., D.V.M., Stark City, Mo. 

HODGES, CLIFTON, JR., D.V.M., Laddonia, Mo. 

HORTON, JACK R., D.V.M., 204 Ruby Lane, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

JOHN, MAX W., D.V.M., Vienna, Mo. 

JOHNSON, CARL S., D.V.M., Tipton, Mo. 

KROENKE, GAIL G., D.V.M., Harrisonville, Mo. 

LEE, TOMMY T., D.V.M., Centralia, Mo. 

LINDSEY, GARLAND D., D.V.M., Urbana, Mo. 

MABEE, CLARENCE E., D.V.M., Lockwood, Mo. 

MERRITT, WILLIAM D., D.V.M., 926 W. Love, Mex- 
ico, Mo. 

MIEKLEY, EUGENE A., D.V.M., RFD 1, Cassville, 


Mo. 

PALMER, LEONARD E., D.V.M., P.O. Box 209, Dex- 
ter, Mo. 

RIEGEL, RICHARD T., D.V.M., 7645 Delmar Ave., St. 
Louis. Mo. 

RINGS, REED W., D.V.M., Adrian, Mo. 

SCHMOLL, ROBERT E., D.V.M., Hamilton, Mo. 

STARK, KEITH, D.V.M., Louisburg, Kan. 

UREN, JOHN E., D.V.M., 907 College Ave., Colum- 
bia, Mo. 


Ohio State University* 


APT, S. DARRELL, D.V.M., 132 Pelham Dr., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

BAISCH, ROBERT C., D.V.M., 808 Pasadena Ave., S.. 
Se. Petersburg, Fila. 

BECKETT, DONALD L., D.V.M., 744 S. Vine Se., Orr- 
ville, Ohio. 

BIDLACK, DONALD E., D.V.M., R. R. 1, Oakwood, 
Ohio. 

BLIND, GEORGE R., D.V.M., 1729 Wooster Rd., Bar- 
berton, Ohio. 

BRADFORD, GERALD L., D.V.M., Ret. 3, Wooster, 
Ohio. 

BREHM, JAMES E., D.V.M., 2935 Sherwood Rd., Apt. 
A. Columbus, Ohio. 

BRICKER. DUANE H., D.V.M., Re. 3, Massillon, Ohio. 

BRYK, JOHN P., D.V.M., 8959 Ridge Rd., North Roy- 
alton, Ohio. 

CHANCE, HERBERT H., D.V.M., 271 W. Mound Scr., 
Sabina, Ohio. 


D.V.M., 805 Circle Hill Rd., 


COHEN, BRYON L., 
Louisville, Ky. 
CORNET?1, DALE R., D.V.M., 5110 Cemetary, Rd., 
Hilliards, Ohio. 
COX, WILLIAM, D.V.M., Re. 2, Seaman, Ohio. 
CUTLER, CHARLES R., D.V.M., 915 Clark St., Hunt- 
ington, Ind. 
eu” JAMES L., D.V.M., 1410 32nd St., Parkersburg, 


DICKERSON, ROBERT E., D.V.M., Northington Veter- 
inary Hospital, Mayfield, Ky. 

DIETERLEN, PAUL L., D.V.M., 151 W. Lincoln St., 
Nappanee, Ind. 

DOERR, BRUCE IL., D.V.M., 5656 Glenview Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
_DORN, C. RICHARD, D.V.M., 3900 Cleveland Ave., 
Canton, Ohio. 

EBERT, ARTHUR R., D.V.M., R.R. 2, Box 152, Card- 
ington, Ohio. 

GARDNER, WADE G., D.V.M., 255 W. Lakeview St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

GIBSON, DON C., D.V.M., Harrisonville, Ohio. 

GIVENS, OLEN, JR., D.V.M., Munfordville, Ky. 

GLAAB, CONRAD E., D.V.M., 620 Bayshore Dr., Tar- 
pon Springs, Fla. 

GRIER, ROGER A., D.V.M., 6715 Siebern Ave., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
—_—" ADAM B., D.V.M., 643 Bellevue Ave., Akron, 

io. 

HARRISON, OSCAR E., D.V.M., 2411 Birnie Ave., Fort 
Smith, Ark. 

HERWICK, CHARLES L., D.V.M., 574 W. Tuscarawas 
Ave., Barberton, Ohio. 

HOLLAND, WILLIAM E., D.V.M., Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 

HOMAN, WALTER B., D.V.M., Moorefield, W. Va. 

JANES, RONALD L., D.V.M., Glasgow Animal Clinic, 
Glasgow, Ky. 

JOHNSON, GORDON F., D.V.M., 63 Depot St., Cam- 
den, Ohio. 

JOHNSON, LUTHER A., D.V.M., 3324 Lindenway W., 
South Bend, Ind. 

JONES, JOHN R., D.V.M., 1950 Kordel Ave., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

KILGORE, ROBERT J., D.V.M., 2622 Lakeside Ave., 
N. W., Canton, Ohio. 

KLINE, LEO J., JR., D.V.M., 3612 Lee Rd., Shaker 
Heights, Ohio. 

KUKOR, GEORGE A., D.V.M., 4590 Indianola Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

LEIGHTY, JACK C., D.V.M., 11234 Georgia Ave., 
Wheaton, Md. 

LOWE, DAVID S., JR., D.V.M., Box 538, McConnels- 
ville, Ohio. 

MANNING, ROBERT D., D.V.M., R. R. 3, Rushville, 


Ind. 

MARTIN, PHILIP C., D.V.M., 614 Evanswood Place, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

MC CUE, DAVIS A., D.V.M., Norwood Animal Hos- 
pital, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

MILLER, JOHN W., D.V.M., 426 15th Ave., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

MILLER, RICHARD M., D.V.M., 723 S. Thoman St., 
Crestline, Ohio. 

MITCHELL, JOSFPH P., D.V.M., 422 E. 2nd St., 
Maysville, Ky. 

MYERS, SIDNEY A., D.V.M., 607 N. Spring St., Wil- 
mington, Ohio 

NICHOLS, WAYNE, D.V.M., Re. 1, West Liberty, 
Ohio. 

PALICH, WILLIAM E., D.V.M., Rt. 3, Cortland, Ohio. 

PENSIS, LEONARD C., D.V.M., 1115 Pierce Ave., To- 
ronto, Ohio. 

PERKINS, RALPH G., D.V.M., R.R. 1, Hamersville, 
Ohio. 
_—" JAMES A., D.V.M., 204 E. High St., Hicksville, 

hio 

REHDER, HERMAN J., JR., D.V.M., 27 Olive Ave., 
Grove City, Ohio. 

RIPLEY, LOWELL E., D.V.M., 1229 East Ave., Tall- 
madge, Ohio. 

ROSWURM, JAMES D., D.V.M., 132 Center St., Hu- 
ron, Ohio. 
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ARNOLD WOUND DRESSINGS 
Jraditionally Dependable 


* Control Capillary Hemorrhage from Superficial Wounds 
* Prevent Bacterial Invasion ® Hasten Healing 
Arnold wound dressings protect against gram-positive and gram-negative organisms as well 


as those ordinarily resistant to other antibacterials. Prolonged germicidal activity is accom- 
plished without engendering hypersensitivity. 


Today’s Most Economical Means of Topical Wound Dressing 
BLUE DRESSING POWDER—Fine light blue powder—astringent, antiseptic. Effective in control of 
bleeding. A favored dressing after de-horning. 100 gm. sifter top can. 


WHITE DRESSING POWDER—Sulfonamides, urea, boric acid, iodoform, alum, tannic acid. Stops 
capillary bleeding. 100 gm. plastic sifter top cans. 


SCARLET Oll—Antiseptic, epithelial growth stimulant and protective wound dressing. 4-oz. dauber 
bottles with tear-off label for convenient dispensing, | gallon bottles. 


PURPLE LOTION—Purple staining antiseptic for effective treatment of surface wounds, and for 
marking injection or operative sites. Convenient 120 cc. dauber bottles, | gallon bottles, and new 
120 cc. plastic squeeze bottle and spout. 


Wire—Write—Phone—For Same-Day Order Shipment 
Sold only to Graduate Veterinarians 
LABORATORIES 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY TO THE VETERINARY PROFES- 
SION 
Write for Literature and Prices 
: Diets Division 
vier PEDRICK LABORATORIES—SAND SPRINGS, OKLA. 
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| FOR ECONOMY AND RESULTS we 
High Protein Diet Bland Gastre- Horse Meot 
= 


Veterinarians...working with 
and for Veterinarians 


Here, at American Cyanamid, 
the veterinarians who comprise 
the staff of our Veterinary Pro- 
fessional Service Department 
find deep satisfaction in the 
knowledge that their efforts are 
devoted to the best interests of 
the entire profession. 

As veterinarians, they have 
practical knowledge of the prob- 
lems of the veterinarian—and 
this sincere understanding nat- 
urally results in a realistic and 


sympathetic approach to all the 
various phases of Cyanamid re- 
search and product development. 

In all, 28 veterinarians are at 
work in the development of new 
and better products, which, in 
their belief, will provide their pro- 
fession with ever more effective 
therapies for success and satis- 
faction in practice. For details 
write VETERINARY PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN 
CYANAMID COMPANY, N. Y.20,N.Y. 


—_cCYANAMID 
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SCHWARTZ, WILLIAM L., D.V.M., 31 Park St., Canal 
Winchester, Ohio. 

SHARP, FREDERICK J., D.V.M., 326 Pine Lake Ave., 
La Porte, Ind. 

SHEBANEK, JOHN P., JR., D.V.M., 6235 Trebisky 
St., South Euclid, Ohio. 

SIEBERT, RICHARD W., D.V.M., 3476 W. 100th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

SOMERVILLE, JAMES R., D.V.M., East State Rd., 
Newcomerstown, Ohio. 

SPENCE, ROSS C., D.V.M., 401 E. Center St., Blan- 
chester, Ohio. 

STILSON, ALDEN E., JR., D.V.M., Town and Coun- 
try Veterinary Clinic, Rolling Hills, Danville, Ky. 

STORTS, RALPH W., D.V.M., 1002 Ohio St., Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. 

SUNBURY, LARRY K., D.V.M., R.D. 4, Ashtabula, 
Ohio. 

TERRILL, HOWARD F., D.V.M., R.R. 1, Ridgeway, 
Ohio. 
VASKO, KENT A., D.V.M., R.D. 1, Gates Mills, Ohio. 
WOLFF, ALLEN, D.V.M., 32 Winchester Ave., Yon- 


kers, N. Y. 
ZINN, RAYMOND D., D.V.M., 171 N. Upper St., 
Lexington, Ky. 


ZOLLAR, LELAND H., D.V.M., 515 Walnut St., Dover, 
Ohio. 


Oklahoma A. & M. College 


ADAMS, NORMAN K., D.V.M., Perrysville, Ind. 

BAKER, FRANKLIN D., D.V.M., Rt. 1, Poteau, Okla. 

CARDEY, LESTER F., D.V.M., 2224/2 S. Ramsey, Still- 
water, Okla. 

CARR, STEDMAN H., D.V.M., Box 20, V. V., 15-A 
Midi, Stillwater, Okla. 

CLARK, JIM, D.V.M., Box 403, Pawhuska, Okla. 

COGGINS, LEROY, D.V.M., 213 Vance Rd., Thomas- 
ville, N. Car. 

HUMPHREY, J. A., D.V.M., 1093 Patton Ave., Ashe- 
ville, N. Car. 

KAMMERLOCHER, ANTON A., D.V.M., Mooreland, 
Okla. 
LEATHERWOOD, WILLIAM W., D.V.M., Salisbury, 


MORRISON, MICHAEL H., D.V.M., 119 S. Vann St., 
Vinita, Okla. 

OLSON, CARROLL D., D.V.M., Rt. 4, Edmond, Okla. 

POOLE, CALVIN M., D.V.M., 3421 S. Main St., Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

POTUCEK, JOSEPH C., D.V.M., Mrd. Rt. 6, Box 310, 
Michigan City, Ind. 

REEDER, THEODORE T., D.V.M., Box 515, V. V., 
Stillwater, Okla. 

ROBERTS, JAMES B., D.V.M., Booneville, Ark. 

SELF, BETTY B., D.V.M., 422 Lincoln St., Stillwater, 
Okla. 

SELF, LEON C., D.V.M., 422 Lincoln St., Stillwater, 


la. 

SHERRICK, GEORGE W., D.Y.M., 1415 S. Arch St., 
Connellsville, Pa. 

STUBBS, LOUIS D., D.V.M., Paris, Ark. 

THORNTON, GUS W., D.V.M., 180 Longwood Ave., 
Angell Memorial Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

WARD, WARREN J., JR., D.V.M., 512 N. Hester, 
Stillwater, Okla. 

WEEKS, JOHN L., D.V.M., 315 Sampson St., Clinton, 
N. Car. 


Ontario Veterinary College 


APPLEBAUM, REG M., D.V.M., 7 Robbie Ave., 
Downsview, Ont. 

BROWN, J. GLENN, D.V.M., Peter Pan Farm, R. D. 
4, McDonald, Pa. 

CARIOTO, SALVATORE R. C., D.V.M., 555 Somerset 
W.. Ottawa, Ont. 

CUCUEL, JEAN-PAUL E., D.V.M., 4414 Beaconsfield 
Ave., Montreal, P.Q. 

FOSTER, MAURICE, D.V.M., Carnduff, Sask. 

HAWKINS, NORMAN A., D.V.M., 9 Elizabeth Sc., 
Guelph, Ont. 


Cedar St., Galt, 


HOLLIDAY, R. BRUCE, D.V.M., 73% 


Ont. 

IKEDA, JEANNE V. A., D.V.M., 1821 Gerrard St., E., 
Toronto, Ont. 

KELTON, OSWALD W., D.V.M., R.R. 2, Pefferlaw, 
Ont. 

KLASSEN, ERNST, D.V.M., Box 8, Waldheim, Sask. 

KNIRSCH, A.K.E., D.V.M., R.R. 2, Breslau, Ont. 

LUYKEN, HANS, D.V.M., 30 Albect St., N., Orillia, 
Oat. 

MACDONALD, DONALD S., D.V.M., 51 Oakmount 
Rd., Toronto, Ont. 

MACLEAN, SANFORD A., D.V.M., 407 Palmer House, 
Assiniboine & Hargrave, Winnipeg, Man. 

MERCIER, GEORGE F., D.V.M., 9 South St., Farming- 
ton, Maine. 

MISENER, F. BRUCE, D.V.M., c/o Dr. Len Elmes, 
Galt, Ont. 

NEWTON, DONALD K., D.V.M., 14 Hunt Sc., Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 

NIILO, LEO, D.V.M., 23 Silverton Ave., Downsview, 


t. 

OCHALSKI, JAN P., D.V.M., Aurora Animal Hospital, 
Box 899, Aurora, Ont. 

O'CONNOR, DENIS R., D.V.M., Stouffville, Ont. 

PERCY, DEAN H., D.V.M., Forest Veterinary Clinic, 
Forest, Ont. 

REDMOND, CARMAN S., D.V.M., Shelburne, Ont. 

SMART, JAMES N., D.V.M., Roblin, Man. 

SORRELL, BRIAN, D.V.M., 30 Albert St., Guelph, 


Ont. 

TAYLOR, PHILIP A., D.V.M., 250 Golfdale Rd., To- 
ronto, Ont. 

VALLANCOURT, RONALD J., D.V.M., Rt. 1, Box 
230, Belvidere Rd., Grayslake, Ill. 

VAN DER SPANK, GILBERT J., D.V.M., 39 Dumfries 
St., Paris, Ont. 

WALKER, JOHN G., D.V.M., Box 1368, Duncan, 
Vancouver Island, B. C. 

WILLOUGHBY, RUSSELL A., D.V.M., Wolseley, Sask. 

WOLFE, WALTER J., D.V.M., Russell, Man. 


University of Pennsylvania 


BOYLE, GEORGE E., V.M.D., 1296 Pennington Rd., 
W. Englewood, N. J. 

CUSHING, LAURENCE, S., V.M.D., 3853 Peach St., 
Erie, Pa. 

DEVOE, JAMES F., V.M.D., 940 Bellefonte Ave., Lock 
Haven, Pa. 

MAYER, ARTHUR P., Jr., V.M.D., RFD 2, Newark, 
Del. 

SOMA, LAWRENCE R., V.M.D., Ellin : Speyer 
Hospital, 350 Lafayette St., New York, N. 

TOMS, LAWRENCE S., V.M.D., West Ve. 


Texas A. & M. College 


ALLISON, ROBERT N., D.V.M., Box 652, Denton, 
Texas. 

ANTHONY, THEODORE G., D.V.M., 409 Henry Clay 
Ave., New Orleans, La. 

BLAIR, JOSEPH L., D.V.M., Box 444, Boerne, Texas. 
— LOUIS F., JR., D.V.M., Re. 1, Yoakum, 

exas. 

COLLINS, JOCK R., D.V.M., Re. 1, Box 37, Hitch- 
cock, Texas. 

FORGASON, JAMES L., D.V.M., Winrock Farm, Mor- 
rileon, Ark. 

FRANCIS, RONALD C., D.V.M., 6421 Chef Menteur, 
New Orleans, La. 

HANDER, FRED J., D.V.M., Miller, S. Dak. 

HELMS, HARVEY T., D.V.M., 2805 W. 2nd Ave., 
Corsicana, Texas. 

KLEB, WALLACE L., D.V.M., 91 Tidwell Rd., Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

SMITH, AUBREY L., D.V.M., 830 W. Chloe St., Perry- 
ville. Mo. 

WEIDENBACH, CARL P., D.V.M., Gen. Del., Lufkin, 


Texas. 
WHITMORE, CLIFFORD S., D.V.M., 3721 Plumb Scr., 
Houston, Texas. 
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Tuskegee Institute 

CURRY, OTHELLO H., JR., D.V.M., 153 Leaming Ave. 
West Cape May, N. J. 

COTHRAN, LAVAL N., D.V.M., 2440 Cumberland Sr., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

GONZALEZ, ELIEZER H., D.V.M., Box 264, Utuado, 
Puerto Rico. 
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JENKINS, MATTHEW, D.V.M., Jenkins Farms, Lox- 
ley, Ala. 

MILBURN, SIDNEY E., D.V.M., P.O. Box 455, Elk 
Point, S. Dak. 

WILLIAMS, ROBERT, D.V.M., P. O. Box 1166, Au- 
burn, Ala. 


Film Available from Other Sources 


Healthy Livestock—Quality Guaranteed 


Running time 


Caller: Produced by Ontario. 
Agricultural College, 
18 min. Guelph, Ont. 


Available from Ontario 
Veterinary College 
(Distribution limited 
to Canada) 


This is an excellent film portraying the role of veterinary medicine in protecting human 
health, promoting and protecting the livestock economy, and rendering valuable services to the 


public. 


The history, development, and present programs of the Ontario Veterinary College is used 
as a basis for explaining the broad areas of research, education, and extension in veterinary 
medicine and how they reflect to the public interest. 

This film is highly recommended for both professional and lay viewing. 


This man 
is looking into 
your future 


How does it look? Rosy? Free of 
cancer? You hope! But hoping isn’t 
enough. Of every 6 Americans who 
get cancer this year, 3 will die because 
science still has no cure for them. It 
will take research . . . lots of research 

. . to find that cure. And research, 
let’s face it, takes money. Pitch in and 
help. Send a generous check . . . right 
now ...to “Cancer” in care of your 
local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 


Live Fish Sold in Bags.—Fish are of- 
ten shipped to museums in plastic bags 
containing a little water, a puff of oxygen, 
and material intended to absorb body 
wastes. Results are satisfactory if they 
are removed in a day or two. However, 
humane societies are concerned about gold- 
fish being marketed in transparent plastic 
bags without adequate supervision or in- 
structions to the purchaser. Many fish are 
left in the bags until they suffocate, or 
they die of shock when transferred into 
fresh water.—Anti-Cruelty Society, Chi- 
cago. 


There are 89,000 active dentists in the 
United States, one for every 1,900 persons. 


Quick relief for Bone, 
Bursal or Tendon Lameness 
Single Bottle... . . .$2.00 
3 and 1 free.......5.00 
6 and 2 free.......9.00 
12 and 4 free. ....17.00 
24 and 4 free... . .28.00 
CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO. 

Hudson, N. Y. 
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Eastern Illinois Veterinary Medical 


E. Hanson, 1306 E. Pennsylvania Ave., Urbana, secretary- 
treasurer. 


New Mexico Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Albuquerque, Sept. 9-10, 1957. William E. Kraus, 
3018 Rio Grande Blvd., N.W., Albuquerque, president. 


Washington State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual! 
meeting. Monticello Hotel, Longview, Sept. 9-10, 1957. 
William F. Harris, 1102 E. Main St., Puyallup, Wash., 
secretary. 

New York State Veterinary Medical Society. Annual meet- 
ing. Hotel Statler, Buffalo, Sept. 11-13, 1957. Joan S. 
Halat, 803 Varick St., Utica, secretary. 


Northern Illinois Veterinary Medical Association. Fall 
meeting. Rockford, Sept. 18, 1957. J. G. Hardenbergh, 
121 Bridge Street, Rockton, Ill., secretary-treasurer. 


South Dakota Veterinary Medical Association. Annual con- 
vention, Hotel Cataract, Sioux Falls, Sept. 19-20, 1957. 
J. L. Noorday, Marion, S. Dak., secretary. 


District of Columbia Veterinary Medical Association. Third 
annual all-day meeting. Sterunberg Auditorium, Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center, Oct. 1, 1957. Wm. I. Gay, 
$200 Chandler St., Bethesda 14, Md., secretary. 


New England Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Equinox House, Manchester, Ve., Oct. 6-9. 
1957. C. Lawrence Blakely, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
Mass., secretary. 

Purdue University. Annual short course for veterinarians. 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind., Oct. 9-11, 1957. 
L. M. Hutchings, secretary. 

Florida State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Fort Harrison Hotel, Clearwater, Oct. 13-15, 1957. 
Robert P. Knowles, 2101 N.W. 25th Ave., Miami 42, 
Fla., secretary. 

University of Missouri. Annual short course for graduate 
veterinarians. Oct. 14-15, 1957, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Missouri, Columbia. Cecil Elder, 
chairman. 


Pennsylvania State Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Hotel Brunswick, Lancaster, Oct. 16-18, 
1957, Raymond C. Snyder, N. W. Corner Walnut St. 
and Copley Rd., Upper Darby, secretary. 


Texas Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Oct. 16-18, 1957. Paul B. Blunt, 
712 Maverick Bidg., San Antonio, Texas, secretary. 


Eastern Iowa Veterinary Association. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Sheraton-Montrose, Cedar Rapids, Oct. 17-18, 
1957. F. E. Brutsman, Traer, lowa, secretary. 


Illinois, University of. Annual veterinary conference and 
short course. School of Veterinary Medicine, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Oct. 17-18, 1957. L. E. Boley, chair- 
man. 

Southern Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va., Oct. 27-30, 1957. A. A. 
Husman, P. O. Box 91, Raleigh, N. Car., secretary. 

Cornell University. Nutrition conference. Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca. N.Y., Oct. 31-Nov. 1, 1957. J. K. Loosli. 
Stocking Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., chair- 
man. 

Animal Care Panel. Annual meeting. Bellevue Horel, San 
Francisco, Calif., Nov. 7-9, 1957. R. J. Flynn, Box 299, 
Lemont, 

Pennsylvania, University of. Annual conference for veter- 

inarians. School of Veterinary Medicine, Philadelphia, 

Jan. 7-8, 1958. M. W. Allam, dean. 

Cornell University. Annual conference for veterinarians. 

New York State Veterinary College, Ithaca, Jan. 8-10, 
1958. W. A. Hagan, dean. 

Kansas Veterinary Medical Association. Annual conven- 


COMING MEETINGS 


Association. Fall meet- 
ing. Hotel Tilden-Hall, Champaign, Sept. 5, 1957. Lyle 


tion. Hotel Broadview, Wichita, Jan. 12-14, 1958. K. 
Maynard Curts, 5236 Delmar Ave., Kansas City 3, Kan., 
secretary. 

Intermountain Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Hotel Utah, Sait Lake City, Jan. 16-18, 1958. R. 
A. Bagley, 4600 Creek View Dr., Murray, Utah, secretary. 

Minnesota Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing, St. Paul, Jan. 20-22, 1958. B. S. Pomeroy, School 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul 1, Minn. 

North Carolina State College. Conference for veterinarians. 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, Jan. 28-31, 1958. 
C. D. Grinnells, chairman. 

Oregon Veterinary Medical Association. Winter meeting. 

Portland, Jan. 31-Feb. 1, 1958. Edward L. Holden, 

P. O. Box 445, Oswego, secretary. 


Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


ALABAMA—Central Alabama Veterinary Association, the 
first Thursday of each month. B. M. Lauderdale, Mont- 
gomery, secretary. 

Jefferson County Veterinary Medical Association. the 
second Thursday of each month. S. A. Price, 213 N. 
15th St., Birmingham, secretary. 

Mobile-Baldwin Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month. W. David Gross, 771 Hol- 
combe Ave., Mobile, Ala., secretary. 


ARIZONA—Central Arizona Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of each month. Keith T. 
Maddy, Phoenix, Ariz., secretary. 

Southern Arizona Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month at 7:30 p.m. E. T. 
Anderson, Rt. 2. Box 697, Tucson, Ariz., secretary. 


CALIFORNIA—Alameda Contra Costa Veterinary Medical 
Association, laste Wednesday of each month. Leo Gold- 
ston, 3793 Broadway, Oakland 11, Calif., secretary. 
Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of each month. Maurice L. Boevers, 3394 Me. 
Diablo Bivd., Lafayette, Calif., secretary. 

Central California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. R. B. Barsaleau, 2333 
E. Mineral King, Visalia, Calif., secretary. 

Kern County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday evening of each month. A. L. Irwin, 301 Taft 
Highway, Bakersfield, Calif., secretary. 

Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the first Thurs- 
day of every even month. W. H. Rockey, P. O. Box 121, 
San Luis Obispo, Calif., secretary. 

Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month. Lewis J. Campbell, 90 
Corral de Tierra, Salinas, Calif., secretary. 

North San Joaquin Valley Vererinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Hotel Co- 
vell, in Modesto, Calif. Lyle A. Baker, Turlock, Calif., 
secretary. 

Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Monday of each month. Chester A. Maeda, 766 E. 
Highland Ave., San Bernardino, Calif., secretary. 
Orange County Veterinary Medical Association. the third 
Thursday of each month. Donald E. Lind, 2643 N. Main 
St.. Santa Ana. Calif., secretary. 

Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Monday of each month. R. C. Lawson, 4040 El Camino, 
Palo Alto, Calif., secretary. 

Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of each month. Robert E. Clark, Napa, 
Calif., secretary. 

Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of each month. W. E. Steinmerz, 
4227 Freeport Blvd., Sacramento, Calif., secretary. 


San Diego County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
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greater effectiveness 

TrILaFoON controls manifestations of anxiety, fear, nervousnes 
or viciousness. It enjoys a favorable therapeutic ratio, an adv 
which means markedly lower dosages at a range substantially 


of side effects produced by other phenothiazine drugs 


higher potency 

TritaFron has been found five to six times more 

active in its behavioral effects than chlorpromazine without a 
corresponding increase in autonomic effects, blood or liver 


function abnormalities. 


increased safety 
Laboratory studies in dogs indicate that Tritaron has a thera 


index approximately 17 times that of chlorpromazing 


versatility 
Tritaron is available for oral or parenteral use in small anim 


and for intravenous or intramuscular use in large animals. 


unexcelled antiemetic 
TrILAFON controls nausea and vomiting at a fraction of the 
dosage required by other phenothiazine derivatives. Its potenc 


antiemetic is comparable to that of its behavioral effects 


in small animals 

TRILAFON quiets unruly, restless or excited animals during 
examination or therapy and cases handling in accident cases, 
cosmetic, minor surgical and postoperative procedures 

can be used safely in conjunction with local anesthetics for ces: 
section and as a preanesthetic agent (reduces anesthetic dosage 
antiemetic effect controls vomiting oft 


much as one-third 


associated with worming medication 


in large animals 

TritaFon is useful in dehorning, teat and other minor surgery 
training of first-calf heifers to stanchions and milking machine: 
replacement of prolapsed uterus or vagina with appropriate 
anesthesia for cesarean section, rumenotomy, laparotomy, dyst 
digital amputation, removal of cancerous eye and urinary calcu 


. in quieting belligerent or nervous animals during routine 


procedures such as trimming hooves, examining teeth, etc. 
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TRILAFON Dosage Guide 


Animal Oral Intravenous | Intramuscular 


DOG me-/10 Ib. | mg./20 Ib. 5 mg./20 Ib. 


SWINE 10 mg./100 Ib. 


ADULT 

BOVINE 75-125 mg. 100-150 mg. 

CALVES adult to 
& HEIFERS ody weight and degree 0 


tranquilization required. 


Dosage should be adjusted to the size of the animal 
and degree of tranquilization required. 


onset of ettect 


In dogs, when administered as recommended, Tritaron Tablets are 
effective in 45 minutes to one hour. Tritaron Injection, 


intramuscularly, is effective in 20 to 30 minutes and intravenously 


in 10 to 20 minutes 


In swine and the bovine Tritaron Injection is effective intramuscularly 
in 30 to 45 minutes, and intravenously in 10 to 15 minutes 


Duration of action depends upon the species, size, temperament 
and dose administered. Effects may last 6 hours or longer 


Packaging 
SMALL ANIMALS 


TRILAFON Injection, 
5 mg./cc., 10 cc. vial, 
boxes of 1 and 6. 


TRILAFON 
Tablets, 4 and 8 mg., 


bottles of 50 and 500. ‘ 


LARGE ANIMALS PRECAUTION 


TRILAFON ts contra- 
; q indicated in all 


depressed conditions 
TRILAFON Injection, It also must be considered 
25 mg./cc., 30 cc. vial, — contraindicated in the 
boxes of 1 and 6. horse until further 


clinical investigation has 
4 developed a safe, 
4 effective dosage range 


for this species. 


Schering 
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... Over and over again, 


investigators report preference 


MUETICOIRTIEN 


aqueous suspension 
VETERINARY 


shortens treatment time 
in chronic summer eczemas 


and allergic dermatoses 


“the first forward step in positive promptly effects remission 
relief for the patient that we have had of symptoms 
in 30 years of practice.’””' 
assures almost immediate relief 


METICORTEN represents “... 
from inflammatory reactions 


another great advance in veterinary 
medicine similar to that of 


the antibiotics.’” markedly reduces or eliminates 


intense itching 


prevents chewing and self- 
mutilation 


DOSAGE FORMS FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
METICORTEN Aqueous Suspension, 10 mg./cc., 
10 cc. vial, boxes of 1, 6, 72. 

METICORTEN Tablets, 2.5 and 5 mg., bottles of improves appetite and sense of 


30 and 100. well-being 


First Veterinary 
1. ENGLE, J. B. Symposium on the Uses 
of Meticorten and 


2. FISHER, L. E. Meticortelone, New York, ating, thi 
N. Y., Nov. 29-30, 1956. 


METICORTEN,® brand of prednisone. 
METICORTELONE,® brand of prednisolone. SCHERING CORPORATION 
TRILAFON,* brand of perphenazine. BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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fourth Tuesday of each month. H. R. Rossoll, 1795 
Moore St., San Diego, Calif., secretary. 
San Fernando Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Friday of each month at the Casa Escobar Restau- 
rant in Studio City. John Chudacoff, 7912 Sepulveda 
Bivd., Van Nuys, secretary. 
Santa Clara Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month. Kay Beulley, N. Fourth and 
Gish Rd., San Jose, Calif., secretary. 
Southern California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month. Don Mahan, 1919 Wil- 
shire Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif., executive secretary. 
Tulare County Veterinarians, the second Thursday of 
each month. R. B. Barsaleau, 2333 E. Mineral King, 
Visalia, Calif., secretary. 

COLORADO—Denver Area Vet Society, the fourth 

Tuesday of every month. Richard C. Tolley, 5060 S. 

Broadway St., Englewood, Colo., secretary. 

Northern Colorado Veterinary Medical Society, the first 

Monday of each month. M. A. Hammariund, School of 

Veterinary Medicine, Colorado A. & M. College, Fort 

Collins, Colo., secretary. 


DELAWARE—New Castle County Veterinary Association, 
the frst Tuesday of each month at 9:00 p.m. in the 
Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Del. E. J. Hathaway, Clifton 
Park Manor, Apt. 73-5, Wilmington 2, Del., secretary. 


FLORIDA—Central Florida Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of each month, time and place 
specified monthly. Jack H. McElyer, 5925 Edgewater 
Drive, Orlando, Fla., secretary. 

Jacksonville Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of every month. Dodsons Restaurant. P. S. 
Roy, 4443 Atlantic Bivd., Jacksonviile, Fla., secretary. 
Northwest Florida Veterinary Medical Society, third 
Wednesday of each month, time and place specified 


monthly. T. R. Geci, 108B Catherine Ave., Pensacola, 
Fla., secretary. 

Paim Beach Veterinary Society, the last Thursday of each 
month in the county office building ac 810 Datura 
St., West Palm Beach. J. J. McCarthy, 500-25th Street, 
West Palm Beach, Fla., secretary. 

Ridge Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth Thurs 
day of each monh in Bartow, Fla. Paul J. Myers, 
Winter Haven, Fla., secretary. 

South Florida Veterinary Society, the third Wednesday of 
each month. Time and place specified monthly. Frank 
Mueller, Jr., 4148 E. Sth Ave., Hialeah, Fla., secretary. 
Suwannee Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth Tues- 
day of each month, Hotel Thomas, Gainesville. W. B. 


Martin, Jr., 3002 N. W. 6th St., Gainesville, Fila., 
secretary. 

Volusia County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Thursday of each month. A. E. Hixon, 131 


Mary St., Daytona Beach, Fla., secretary. 


GEORGIA—Atlanta Veterinary Society, the second Tues- 
day of every month at the Elks Home on Peachtree St., 
Atlanta, Ga. J. L. Christopher, Smyrna, Ga., secretary. 


ILLINOIS—Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Mark E. Davenport, Jr., 
215 S. Edgewood Ave., LaGrange, Ill., secretary. 


Eastern Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of March, June, September, and December. 
A one-day clinic is held in May. H. S. Bryan, College 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
secretary. 
INDIANA—Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Associa- 


tion, the second Wednesday of each month. Peter John- 
son, Jr., 4410 N. Keystone Ave., Indianapolis 5, secretary. 
Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of every month except July and December, at 


Histacount is the trade mark of Professional Printing el Inc. 
—America’s largest printers for Doctors exclusively. 


—=\ 


AMERICA’S LARGEST PRINTERS TO 


Free samples and catalogue on request. 


PROFESSIONAL PRINTING COMPANY, inc. 
NEW HYDE PARK, 


AZ 
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Histacount means highest quality at lowest prices for Printing, 
Patients’ Records, Bookkeeping Systems and Filing Supplies. 


Histacount means your satisfaction or money back—no questions. 
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the Hotel LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. J. M. Carter, 3421 
S. Main St., Elkhart, Ind., secretary. 

Tenth District Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. J. S. Baker, P. O. Box 52, 
Pendleton, Ind., secretary. 


IlOWA—Cedar Valley Veterinary Association, the second 
Monday of each month, except January, July, August, 
and October, at Black’s Tea Room, Waterloo, Iowa. 
H. V. Henderson, Reinbeck, Iowa, secretary. 

Coon Valley Veterinary Association, the second Wednes- 
day of each month, September through May, at the 
Bradford Hotel, Storm Lake, Iowa. D. I. Lee, Sac 
City, Iowa, secretary. 

East Central lowa Veterinary Medical Society, the second 
Tuesday of every month. Dr. W. T. Rugger, Oxford, 
secretary. 

Fayette County Veterinary Association, the third Tues- 
day of each month, except in July and August, at 
Pa and Ma’s Restaurant, West Union, lowa. Donald E. 
Moore, Box 178, Decorah, Iowa, secretary. 

Northeast Iowa-Southern Minnesota Veterinary Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of February, May, August, and 
November at the Wisneslick Hotel, Decorah, Iowa, 
6:30 p.m. Donald E. Moore, Box 178, Decorah, Iowa, 
secretary. 

KANSAS—Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association 
and Kansas City Small Animal Hospital Association, the 
third Tuesday of each month. Robert E. Guilfoil, 18 
N. 2nd St., Kansas City 18, Kansas, secretary. 

KENTUCKY—Central Kentucky Veterinary Medical Asso- 

ciation, the firsts Wednesday of each month. L. S. Shir- 
rell, Versailles Rd., Frankfort, secretary. 
Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, Inc., 
the firsts Wednesday evening of each month in Louisville 
or within a radius of 50 miles. W. E. Bewley, P.O. Box 
“H,”’ Crestwood, secretary. 


MARYLAND—Baltimore City Veterinary Medical Associa- 


tion, the second Thursday of each month, September 
through May (except December), at 9:00 p.m. at the 
Park Plaza Hotel, Charles and Madison St., Baltimore, 
Md. Harry L. Schultz, Jr., 9011 Harford Rd., Baltimore, 
Md., secretary. 


MICHIGAN—Mid-State Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Thursday of each month with the exception 
of November and December. Robert E. Kader, 5034 
Armstrong Rd., Lansing 17, Mich., secretary. 

Saginaw Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month. S. Correll, Re. 1, Mid- 
land, Mich., secretary. 

Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of every month, September through May. 
Gilbert Meyer, 14003 E. Seven Mile Rd., Detroit 5, 
Mich., secretary. 


MISSOURI—Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Associa- 

tion, the first Friday of each month (except July and 
August), at the Coronado Hotel, Lindell Blvd. and 
Spring Ave., St. Louis, Mo., at S$ p.m. Chester R. Pleg- 
ge, 4249 Peck St., St. Louis 7, Mo., secretary. 
Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association and Kansas 
City Small Animal Hospital Association, the third Tues- 
day of each month. Robert E. Guilfoil, 18 N. 2nd St., 
Kansas City 18, Kansas, secretary. 


NEW JERSEY—Central New Jersey Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Thursday of November, January, 
March, and May at Old Hights Inn, Hightstown, N. J. 
David C. Tudor, Cranbury, N. J., secretary. 

Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday evening of each month from Octo- 
ber through April ac the Academy of Medicine, 91 
Lincoln Park South, Newark, N. J. Myron S. Arlein, 
2172 Milburn Ave., Maplewood, N. J., secretary. 

Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month at the Casa Mana in Teaneck. 
James R. Tanzola, Upper Saddle River, secretary. 
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Streptomycin (Calcium Chloride Complex) 


Penicillin G. Procaine in Agesoes Suspension 4 oil 


300,000 Units cc 10cc Vial 


Hydrocortisone Ointment 

S5gm 1% 1 tube 
12 tubes 
1 tube 
12 tubes 
%o 1 tube 
12 tubes 
1 tube 
12 tubes 


20gm 1% 


Sgm 2 
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Bacitracin Oint. 
2 oz. 500 units per gram | tube 
12 tubes 
500 units per gram | tube 
12 tubes 
Penicillin Tab with Triple Sulfas 
300,000 units with 0.5 gram Sulfas 
100's 
Dihydrostreptomycin Solution 200cc 
each c.c. contains 250mg 
Dihydrestreptomycin 
Procaine Hydrochloride Solution 
2% 100cc Vial 1 Vial 
10 Vials 
_ 9 Pen-Duostrep (Sharpe & Dohme) 
Sonn for Aqueous Injection 4: ¥/2 
5 dose vial 
Aq Suspensi of Procaine, 
Penicillin G. with Dihydro- 


1 oz 


vials 


100 vials 


We are distributors for Clay-Adams Instruments and 
Equipment and Bauer & Black Surgical Dressings. 
Your inquiries are invited. Prices subject to change without notice. 


streptomycin 
5 dose vial 


nationally known antibiotics, therapeutics, hormones,. 
biologicals, vitamins and pharmaceuticals for all animals 
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in Anthrax 


‘*From what has been said of this disease 
tH W Uy. it will be readily conceived that treatment 
will be doubtful in its results, and in most 

F cases useless. Chief among the remedies 

fie hud provided are chlorate of potash, turpen- 

tine, carbolic acid, blood-letting, saline 

—_— preparations, and locally — hot fomenta- 


tions, stimulant embrocations and setons.’’ 
McoEachran, D.: Am. Vet. Rev. 3:102 (Jan.) 1879. 
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Northwest Jersey Veterinary Society, the third Wednes- the first Wednesday of each month, September through 
day of every odd month. G. R. Muller, 43 Church St., May (except January), at 9:00 p.m. at the Carter Hotel, 
Lambertville, N. J., secretary. Cleveland, Ohio. Ed. R. Jacobs, 5522 Pearl Rd., Cleve- 


Southern New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, the land, Ohio, =e Te 

third Tuesday of each month at the Collingswood Veter- Stark County Veterinary Association, the second Monday 
inary Hospital, Collingswood. W. E. Snyder, E. Kings of each month. M. L. Willen, 4423 Tuscarawas St., 
Highway and Munn Ave., Haddonfield, secretary. Canton, Ohio, secretary. 

NEW YORK—New York City, Inc., Veterinary Medical OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma County Veterinary Medical As- 
Association of, the firss Wednesday of each month at sociation, the second Wednesday of every month, 7:30 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 East 63rd St., p-m., = 
New York City. C. E. DeCamp, 43 West St., New Clay, 


York 23, N. Y., secretary. ots 
: Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third Thurs- 

New York State Veterinary College. Annual conference - : ; 

gac, New York State Veterinary College, Cornell Uni- nate 

versity, Ithaca, N. Y., dean. S. Madison St., Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 

Monroe County Veterinary Medical Association, the firsts © PENNSYLVANIA—Del-High Veterinary Medical Associ- 

Thursday of even-numbered months except August. Irwin ation, the first Thursday of each month. Stewart Rock- 

Bircher, 50 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y., secretary well, 10th and Chestnut Sts., Emmaus, Pa., secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Central Carolina Veterinary Medi- Keystone Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
cal Association, the second Wednesday of each month Wednesday of each month at the University of Pennsyl- 
at 7:00 p.m. in the O'Henry Hotel, Greensboro. Josepb vania School of Veterinary Medicine, 39th and Wood- 
A. Lombardo, 411 Woodl Ave.., Greensboro, secre land Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa. Raymond C. Snyder, 39th 
tary. and Woodland Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa., secretary. 
Eastern North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, SOUTH CAROLINA—Piedmont Veterinary Medical Asso- 
the first Friday of each month, time and place specified ciation, the third Wednesday of each month at the Fair- 
monthly. Byron H. Brow, Box 453, Goldsboro, N. Car., forest Hotel, Union, S. Car. Worth Lanier, York, S. 
secretary. Car., secretary. 

Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, the last Friday TEXAS—Coastal Bend Veterinary Association, the second 
of each month. John G. Martin, Boone, N. Car., sec- Wednesday of each month. J. Marvin Prewitt, 4141 Lex- 
retary. ington Bivd., Corpus Christi, Texas, secretary. 


Twin Carolinas Veterinary Medical Association, the yiRGINIA—Central Virginia Veterinarians’ Association, the 
third Thursday of each month in the Orange Bowl third Thursday of each month at the William Byrd Hotel 
Restaurant, Rockingham, N. Car., at 7:30 p.m. James R. in Richmond at 8:00 p.m. M. R. Levy, 312 W. Cary St., 
Burgess, Rockingham, N. Car., secretary. Richmond 20, Va., secretary. 


OHIO—Cuyahoga County Veterinary Medical Association. Northern Virginia Veterinary Society, the second Wednes- 


X-RAY 
ANIMAGRAPH 


US. . 2,323,704 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
4m f 


FLUOROSCOPY (motion pictures) 
RADIOGRAPHY (still pictures) 
THERAPY (for skin treatment) 
PORTABLE (large animals outside) 
The only complete x-ray machine de- 
signed from the ground up for the 
exclusive use of the veterinarian. 

THE BETTER GRADE 
SMALL-ANIMAL HOSPITALS 
INSTALL ANIMAGRAPHS 
You owe your cliehts complete serv. 
ice including x-ray. You owe yourself 
safe, efficient apparatus designed espe 

cially for your use. 
The Animagraph is a necessity to pub 
lic health. 


Campbell X-Ray le 
110 Cummington St., Boston Mas 
Kindly send me descriptive information 
including prices and terms, on the Camp 
bell X-Ray Animagraph. 


THE ANIMAGRAPH (Latest Model) 
MAKE SURE THE X-RAY MACHINE YOU BUY REFLECTS 
SOME THOUGHT OF THE VETERINARIAN IN ITS DESIGN (City and State) 
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In a quiet house in Lynn, Massachusetts, in 
1889, an old woman lay waiting for death. 
“Well,” she said in amused wonder, “if this is 
dying, there is nothing very unpleasant about 
it.” And the book closed for one of the most 
remarkable of the many remarkable women 
America has produced. 

Her story began on a night very long ago 
when, as a Quaker girl in Nantucket, Maria 
Mitchell discovered a comet—and got a gold 
medal worth 20 ducats from the Danish King. 

Overnight she became a celebrity. But many 
people, wedded to the popular notion of woman 
as a “household ornament,” regarded Maria as 
an unwelcome phenomenon and her discovery 
as only an accident. 

That was because they didn’t know Maria 
Mitchell. At 12 she could regulate a ship’s 
chronometer; at 17 she understood Bowditch’s 
“Practical Navigator” and was studying science 
in self-taught French, German and Latin. In 
time she would become the first woman mem- 
ber of the American Academy of Arts and 


Tue Untapyiike Benavior 
or Mircuett 


Sciences, the first woman astronomy professor 
—in Matthew Vassar’s Female College—and a 
member forever of New York University’s 
Hall of Fame. 

Moreover, all her adult life she was to work 
with growing success in the crusade to make 
American women free. 

No one these days would question the rewards 
of Maria Mitchell’s crusade. Women today en- 
rich every level of public life. And, in family 
life, they guard financial security two times out 
of three. One reason, probably, why their fami- 
lies have more than $40,000,000,000 saved—in 
guaranteed-safe United States Savings Bonds. 

Women know there is no safer way to save. 
Trust them. Through Payroll Savings or at 
your bank, start your Bond program, too. Today. 
Now Savings Bonds are better than ever! 
Every Series E Bond purchased since February 1, 
1957, pays 344% interest when held to maturity. 
It earns higher interest in the early years than 
ever before, and matures in only 8 years and 11 
months. Hold your old E. Bonds, too. They earn 
more as they get older. 


PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in co 
operation uwtth the Advertising Council and the Magaziae Publishers of America. 
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proven results in these 
diseases of small animals 


CANINE TRACHEOBRONCHITIS (KENNEL 
couGH). In one study of 12 cases, 
FURADANTIN stopped the cough com- 
pletely within 3 to 7 days.' 
URINARY TRACT INFECTIONS. Extensively 
used in human genitourinary tract in- 
fections, FURADANTIN has also produced 
impressive clinical results in the treat- 
ment of bacterial nephritis and cystitis 
of dogs and cats.” 

Preliminary data point to new indica- 
tions for FURADANTIN. Various reports 
describe encouraging results with 
FURADANTIN in the treatment of vagi- 
nitis in the bitch and genitourinary 
tract infections of mares.* Another ar- 


ticle concludes that FuRADANTIN is an 
excellent adjunct to surgery in the treat- 
ment of prostatic abscess in the dog.® 

Like all the nitrofurans, FURADANTIN 
is bactericidal to a wide range of both 
gram-negative and gram-positive organ- 
isms. It is nontoxic to kidneys, liver and 
blood-forming organs; and develop- 
ment of bacterial resistance is negligible. 

Available as orange scored tablets of 
10, 50 and 100 mg.; and Oral Suspen- 
sion, bottle of 60 cc. 


REFERENCES: 1. Mosier, J. E.: Vet. M. $0:605 (Nov.) 1955. 
2. Bellof, G. B.: Calif. Vet. 9:27 (Sept.-Oct.) 1956. 
3. Pollock, S.J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 129:274 (Sept.) 1956. 


D OF NITROFURANTOM 


FURADANTIN 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 


RIFROFURA 


MEW CLASS OF 
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What Is Your Diagnosis ? 


Because of the interest in veterinary radiology, a case history and radio- 
graphs depicting a diagnostic problem are usually published in each issue. 


Make your diagnosis from the picture below—then turn the page. 


Figure | 


History.—A spayed Irish Setter, 10 years old, developed chronic constipation. 
During a period of several weeks, straining at defecation increased. On digital 
examination a firm, fixed mass could be reached, dorsal to the rectum. Barium 
solution was injected per rectum into the large bowel and a radiograph, lateral 


view, was taken. 


(Diagnosis and findings are reported on next page) 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—An egg-shaped mass in the 
pelvis which compresses the rectum dor- 
sally, also an ossifying spondylitis of at 
least three vertebrae (fig. 2). Histologically, 
this proved to be a sarcoma of undeter- 
mined type. 


i 

Fig. 2—Radiograph, lateral view, pelvic and lumbar 

regions. The rectum (a), and colon (b), has been out- 

lined with barium solution. The bowel is compressed 

by the tumor (c)} in the pelvis. Notice the ossifying 

spondylitis (arrows) on the vertebrae (L-7 and S-I, 
L-6 and 7, L-4 and 5). 


Comments (Dr. E. E. Ruebush)— One 
month following surgical removal of the 
mass, the animal seemed healthy and all 
signs of constipation had disappeared. 

Discussion of the Histopathology (Dr. 
T. C. Jones).—The tumor is composed of 
cells that form cords which tend to inter- 
lace. When several cords converge, they 
produce a whorled effect (fig. 3). In the 
more vascular areas, the cells are arranged 
in a concentrically laminated pattern around 
capillaries. 

The tumor is composed of spindle-shaped 
cells having nuclei of various shapes. Some 
knobby, potato-shaped, and 


nuclei are 


vesicular. Others are fusiform, ovoid, or 
almost spherical. Most are vesicular and 
have one nucleolus. The cytoplasm is 
eosinophilic, fibrillar, and streams out from 
each pole of the nucleus giving the cell its 
spindle shape. 


—Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 


Fig. 3—Histological section showing the pattern of 
the tissue of the neoplasm. Hematoxylin and eosin. 
x 375. 


Histological Diagnosis.—Sarcoma of un- 
determined type from the pelvic cavity of 
a dog. (In view of the difficulty in re- 
moval and the microsopic analysis, recur- 
rence may be expected.) 

This case was submitted by Dr. E. E. 
Ruebush, Silver Springs, Md., and reviewed 
by a committee from the American Veter- 
inary Radiological Society. 
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There's no guessing 
with Jen-Sal 


Canine Distemper Vaccine- 


++eeeeeA virus proved to be highly antigenic. 


e++eees Propagated in eggs to assure highest 
virus concentration. 


ee+eeee Combined with a distinctive 
stabilizing agent to protect potency. 


+» eeee Lyophilized by the JEN-sAL 
“superseal” process. 
Make your move for client satisfaction in 
canine distemper prophylaxis. Specify this 
improved JEN-sAL Chick Embryo Vaccine. 


Available at all yen-saL Branches in packages 
of five single doses with diluent. 
Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


for across the board protection against canine distemper .. 


Jen-Sal Canine distemper vaccine 


always the right movee 


; 


 QANGEROUS 
'00-IT- “YOURSELF” 
OIAGNOSIS 


by farmers and pet owners has been 
discouraged for over 40 years by Vita- 
mineral Products Company. VpC min- 
eral, vitamin and antibiotic supple- 
ments are still sold only through vet- 
erinarians ... and will continue to be, 
for your professional diagnosis and 
prescription are essential in the correc- 
tion and prevention of nutritional 
deficiencies. 


day of every third month. Meeting place announced by 
letrer. H. C. Newman, Box 145, Merrifield, secretary. 


Southwest Virginia Veterinary Medical Association, the 
first Thursday of each month. I. D. Wilson, Blacksburg, 
Secretary. 


WASHINGTON—Seattle Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Monday of each month, Magnolia American 
Legion Hall, 2870 32nd W., Seattle, Wash. William S. 
Green, 9637 S. E. 36th, Mercer Island, Wash., secretary. 


South Puget Sound Veterinary Association, the second 
Thursday of each month except July and August. O. L. 
Bailey, P. O. Box 906, Olympia, Wash., secretary. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Kyowva (Ky., Ohio, W. Va.) Veter- 
inary Medical Association, the second Thursday of each 
month in the Hotel Prichard, Huntington, W. Va., at 
8:30 p.m. Harry J. Fallon, 200 Sth St., W. Huntington, 
W. Va., secretary. 


Central Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each quarter (March, June, Sept., 
Dec.). R. J. O'Hern, P. O. Box 617, Cumberland, Wis., 
secretary. 

Dane County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of each month. Dr. E. P. Pope, 409 Farley 


Ave., Madison, Wis., secretary. 


WISCONSIN—Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Tuesday of each month, at the Half-Way 
House, Blue Mound Rd. Dr. R. H. Steinkraus, 7701 N. 
5%h St., Milwaukee, Wis., secretary. 

Northeastern Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third ae in April. William Madison, 218 
E. Washing St. Wis., secretary. 


App 


Rock Valley Consdhente Medical Association, the firm 
Wednesday of each month. W. E. Lyle, P. O. Box 107, 
Deerfield, Wis., secretary. 


Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the third 


SELF FILLING SYRINGE 
The multi-injector's third hand 


Another accurate smooth working ground glass berrel — 
leak proof metal plunger instrument with many possibilities. 
Adjustable for any capacity. By attaching one end of + 
rubber tube to the self-filling syringe and the other to « 
bottle of serum or vaccine any number of quick |/4cc to 
10ce accurate dose injections can be made. The instrument 
is operated with one hand. Anyone who injects a large num- 
ber of animals will find the Self-Filling Syringe will pay for 
itself both in iabor and serum saved after the first day's use. 

Sizes 2cc, 5ce and 10cc 
Literature upon request 

Inquire at your nearest veterinary dealer or wholesaler 

about this new improved outstanding product. 


-VITAMINERAL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


weeny 


Boston Instrument Mfg. Co. iInc., 50 Thayer Street, Boston 18, Mass. 
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Thursday of each month. John R. Curtis, 419 Cook St., 
Portage, Wis., secretary. 

Wisconsin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of every other month. E. S. Scobell, Re. 
2, Wausau, Wis., secretary. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Personal Want Ads—$4.00 for the first 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 
35 cents for use of box number. 
Commercial Want Ads—$5.00 for the first 
25 words, 25 cents for each additional word 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


Deadlines for Want Ads 
For JOURNAL dated Ist of month — 8th of 
month preceding date of issue. 
For JOURNAL dated 15th of month — 22nd 
of month preceding date of issue. 


Names of classified advertisers using key let- 
ters can not be supplied. Address your reply 
to the key letters, c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill., and it will be transmitted to the advertiser. 


‘Wanted—Veterinarians 


Research and development group has opening for 
veterinarian of wide experience and training to head 
veterinarian group in the area of antibiotics, bio- 
logicals, steroids, vitamins, etc. Advanced work in 
one or more related fields desirable. Initial replies 
should include age, education, experience and salary 
range desired. All replies held in strictest confidence. 
Address “Box P 2,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian wanted—experienced in mixed prac- 
tice, New York licensed, interested in entering part- 
nership in busy practice. Excellent opportunity for 
ambitious, young, married veterinarian. Give full 
details in first letter. Address “Box P 4,” c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian wanted as assistant in modern small 
animal hospital in suburb of New York City. New 
York state license required. Excellent opportunity 
and salary. Address “Box P 5,” c/o JouRNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Assistant veterinarian wanted in Chicago suburban 
small animal hospital. Possibility of partnership at 
future time. State qualifications and salary expected 
Address “Box P 8,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Assistant veterinarian wanted for small animal 
practice in eastern New York State. State full quali- 
fications and desired salary. Address “Box P 11,” c/o 
JourNnaL of the AVMA. 


Alert, personable assistant wanted for small animal 
practice in Southwest. Favorable climate for respira- 
tory diseases. State age, school, experience, etc. Ad- 
dress “Box P 10,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


WORLD'S FINEST 
STAINLESS STEEL 
OPERATING TABLES 


made exclusively for Veterinarians 


$279.50 
f.0.b. MORENCI 


HYDRAULIC OPERATING TABLE 
Features precision-made hydraulic unit guaranteed for 
Finger-touch control roises, lowers 
lorge 24x 60” top. 


life of the table. 
ond locks table in seconds. 
Movable on concealed casters. 


EXAMINATION 
TABLE 


STANDARD 
MODEL 


$99.50 
DELUXE 

MODEL 
$129.50 


Reinforced stainless steel top in 22’ x 48” size. Six 
tie clamps. Patented “corner compensotors” outomoti- 


colly level table on any surface. 
ond pre-surgery treatment. 


Standard 
Model, $129 59 
Deluxe Model, $149.50 

f.0.b. Morenci 


Designed for ex- 


STAINLESS STEEL OPERATING TABLE 


Chrome plated single pedestal and base combined with 
reinforced stainless steel top. Positive locking adjust- 


ment in twelve positions. 


Super size 24” x 60” top. 


ALL MODELS AVAILABLE FROM LEADING SUPPLIERS 


TED STOCKWELL MFG. CO. 
MORENCI, MICHIGAN 
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distemperoi 
virus 


ferret origin 
VIABLIZED 


FROMM 


FREE ON REQUEST 


“Life with Rover’ is an entertain- 
ing and informative 8-page book- 
fet on the ancestry, diet and health- 
care of dogs. it's for free distri- 
bution to your dog owner clients. 
Ask your tocol distributor for oa 
supply. 


When DISTEMPEROID VIRUS was made available by 
Fromm Laboratories in 1939, it was the first live, biological- 
ly altered virus vaccine ever produced for use by the veter- 
inary profession against canine distemper. 

Today, the discerning veterinarian uses DISTEMPER- 
OID VIRUS as his agent of choice. 

Used prophylactically, DISTEMPEROID VIRUS con- 
fers rapid immunity in one injection and has the plus factor 
of providing protection against Hard Pad disease. Used 
therapeutically in the primary stages of distemper, it has 
no equal. 

Administer DISTEMPEROID VIRUS with confidence. 


@ Sold to graduate veterinarians only. 
@ Contact your local distributor. 


FROMM 


Laboratories, Inc. 
Grafton, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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Veterinarian wanted to operate small animal clinic 
in connection with a small animal hospital. Can be 
recent graduate, if he feels qualified. Excellent op- 
portunity. Salary leading to profit-sharing basis. Ad- 
dress: C. R. Plegge, D.V.M., 10403 St. Charles R.R.., 
St. Ann (St. Louis), Mo. 


as an “associate’’ in an ex- 
panding small and large animal practice, 20 miles 
south of Chicago. Associate will be in complete 


charge. A guaranteed minimum income ($5,400 
yearly), with a percentage clause in the working 
agreement, whereby income potentialities are un 


limited. All instruments, medicines, and car operating 

expenses furnished by business; need only have own 

a Position available immediately. Address “Box P 
‘c/o pe RNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian wanted in western state mixed prac- 
tice. Profit-sharing basis leading to a partnership. 
This is a two-man practice grossing $40,000, and 
getting better. No investment necessary. State ex- 
perience in detail and give references in first letter. 
Address “Box P 16,” c/o JourNaAL of the AVMA. 
Veterinarian wanted for staff of humane organiza- 
tion. Clinical and surgical work with small animals 
major duties. New York license required. Give full 
information in first letter. Address “Box P 17,"" c/o 
JourNat of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian waned for mixed practice in northern 
Indiana. Good opportunity for right man; start on 
salary leading to partnership. Nice town, good hous- 
ing, well-equipped. Address “Box P 7," c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


To insure prompt delivery, replies should 

be carefully addressed: Complete box 

number as given in the ad, AVMA, 600 
S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, Ill. 


DAILY LOG 


RECORD SUPPLIES FOR 
VETERINARY PHYSICIANS 


caratoo 


A cor a R d Su 


y designed specifica 


the medical professor 


® Financial Record Book 
Appointment Book 


EDITION | Payment Records 


COLWELL PUBLISHING co. 


281 University Ave., Champaign, Ill. 


Wanted—Positions 


Small animal practitioner desires position, partner- 
ship, lease, purchase practice. Licensed Washington, 
D.C., Maryland, Delaware. Replies held confidential, 
answered. Address “Box P 6,” c/o JoURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Graduate (COL °55) desires position with estab- 
lished practitioner leading to eventual partnership, or 
resident position with large feedlot or cattle ranch. 
Will consider any location in North or South Ameri- 
ca. Two busy years of general practice experience 
with range and feeder cattle and sheep; also horse 
work (working quarter horse and pleasure horse 
types) and small animal work. Primary interest is in 
large animal medicine and surgery, but am not 
prejudiced to small animal work. Age 30, married; 
no military obligations. Available on 60 days notice. 
Will travel anywhere within the United States for 
personal interview. Will answer all inquiries. Ad- 
dress “Box P 18,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian, 1955 graduate, married, desires posi- 
tion leading to partnership in middlewest mixed 
practice. Being discharged from Service, December, 
1957. Address “Box M 30,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Wanted—Practices 


Want to buy small snienel or arer practice in 
Virginia. Have cash to handle any decent deal. Ad- 
dress Dr. H. G. Tableman, Crystal Lake, ul 


Partner in large group practice, six years intensive 
practice experience, wants to buy smaller ($15,000- 
$20,000 gross), well-established pet and dairy prac- 
tice. Will pay cash. Address “Box M 28,” c/o 
pan RNAL of the AVMA 


For Sale or Lease—Practices _ 


Completely equipped boarding for sale; 
fine clientele. Separate building for veterinary office; 


partially furnished two bedroom, two bath, river 
front home. No veterinarian in this growing com- 
munity, near Ellinor Village. Mr. & Ms. H. W. 


Beatty, Box 123, Ormond Beach, Florida 

Fully equipped hospital for sale in Los Angeles, 
California area. 3-room apartment available next 
door. Ideal mixed practice. $7,000 down will handle. 
Owner retiring. Address “Box M 27,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA 


Vetasiaary hospital in Connecticut for lease on a 
percentage basis. Rent available for family. Address 
“Box P 3,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
Long-established general practice for sale. Excel- 
lent clientele. Hospital and residence. Owner wishes 
to retire. Address “Box P 1,” c/o JouRNAL of the 
AVMA. 


You can rely on i 


Corn Belt 


EAST ST. LOUIS, 
The Veterinorions Institution 
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PRINTING CO., INC 
NEW HYDE PARK, N. Y. 


Unusual opportunity for veterinarian to purchase 
one of Massachusetts’ most widely known lucrative 
animal hospitals for an amazingly small down pay- 
ment. Ability, ambition, can bring great return to 
selected applicant. Address “Box P 14,” c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Small animal practice for sale in El Paso, Texas. 
Fast growing practice established in a city where the 
zoning laws make it difficult for any new veteri- 
narians to come in. No real estate involved. Address 

“Box P 12,” </o JoURNAL of the AVMA. 


~ Mixed practice, “central Towa, for sale; 15% large, 
25% small animals. Large home and separate ad- 
joining office included. County seat, excellent com- 
munity. About $10,000 cash desirable. Address 
“Box P 15,” c/o Jou RNAL of the AVMA. 


~* Small animal hospital for sale in one of Virginia's 
largest cities. Netting close to $9,000 at present 
time. $8,000 to handle; owner will finance balance 
at 5% to satisfy purchaser. Address “Box P 19,” 
c/o JOURNAL | of the AVMA. 


Gummed labels on roll printed to “order; handy 
dispenser. Quantity buying cheaper—store safely 
through polyethylene protection. Money back guar- 
antee. Postcard brings samples. Boyd's Printery, Box 
462B, Genoa, Ohio. 


Artificial Udder—Beco Litter Feeder—nurses 8 
puppies simultaneously. Stays warm; easily cleaned 
and sterilized. Complete unit, $15; guaranteed. 
B: reeders Equipment | Co., Flourtown, Pa. 


 Breedersleve—the disposable obstetrical sleeve. 
Package of 25 with detachable chest band, $5.00; 
lower wholesale prices. Free sample upon request. 
Breeders Equipment | Co., Flourtown, Pa. 


Late to to to Classify 


Assistant wanted for small animal hospital in Chi- 
cago; prefer recent graduate. Illinois license required. 
No living quarters available. State salary expected. 
Address “Box P 20,” c/o JoURNAL of the AVMA. 


The percentage distribution of so-called 
“spring” farrowing, in the United States 
in 1957, was as follows: December, 1956, 
5.3; January, 9.7; February, 18.2; March, 
27.6; April, 25.2; and May, 14.0 per cent. 
—Nat. Hog Farmer (July, 1957): 8. 


Protect Wounds with 


Have you used Aeroderm? There is, we’ll 
admit, a trick to using it, and if you’re a 
regular user at present, you'll know 

what we mean. Spray it on lightly — just 
a swish over the area to be covered at a 
distance of at least 10-12 inches — let it 
dry for 30 seconds, then swish again 

lightly — that’s all that’s needed, and 

you'll avoid having it run or remain sticky. 
Or there’s another way of using it which 

is especially good in oozing or bleeding 
wounds. Spray one light coat, then apply a .” 
layer of gauze before the coat dries. 

Spray another coat, and apply a second layer 
of gauze and a third if necessary, 
depending on the amount of bleeding or 
oozing. The gauze will absorb the exudate. 


PLASTIC BANDAGE AND PROTECTIVE DRESSING 


clean, 
dry wounds 


use over thin 
gauze for oozing 
or bleeding wounds 


Sold by your veterinary dealer 
AEROPLAST CORPORATION 


420 DELLROSE AVE., DAYTON 3, OHIO 
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Radio and Television Programs at Cleveland 
(Continued from adv. page 6) 


WEWS-TV (Cleveland) —15-minute television interview, August 16, 
from 6:15 to 6:30 p.m. 
Subject: Veterinary Medicine. 
Speaker: AVMA President, Brig. Gen. W. O. Kester. 


15-minute interview with “Captain Penny" at noon, August 19. 
Subject: Women Veterinarians. 


Speaker: Dr. Jean Holzworth. 


15-minute interview with “Captain Penny" at noon, August 20. 
Subject: Care and Handling of Pet Birds. 
Speakers: Dr. |. E. Altman. 


WJW—15-minute interview, August 19, 11:00 to 11:15 a.m. 
Subject: Women Veterinarians and Zoo Practice. 
Speaker: Dr. Patricia O'Connor. 
15-minute interview, August 20, 11:00 to 11:15 a.m. 
Subject: Radiation and Meat. 

Speaker: Colonel B. F. Trum. 

15-minute interview, August 2!, 11:00 to 11:15 a.m. 
Subject: Pet Maternity and Puppy Care. 

Speaker: Dr. Frank Booth. 


WJW-TV (Cleveland) —15-minute interview, August 20, 9:30 - 9:45 a.m. 
Subject: Veterinary Medicine. 
Speaker: Dr. W. W. Armistead. 
15-minute interview, August 2!, 9:00 - 9:15 a.m. 
Subject: Veterinary Corps. 
Speaker: Brig. Gen. Wayne O. Kester. 
15-minute interview, August 22, 9:30 - 9:45 a.m. 
Subject: What the Veterinarian Does for Farmers. 
Speaker: Dr. R. Anderson. 


WGAR (Cleveland )—1!5-minute interview, August 19, 1957, 9:30 a.m. 
Subject: Veterinary Public Health. 
Speaker: Dr. C. H. Pals. 
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“Single Treatment” 
PLASTIC PACKETS 


-+.new concept in animal drug packaging means 
greater dispensing profits for you 


ELTRAS. Drinking water additive to restore electrolyte balance. Package 
medicates 50 gallons of water. Carton 12 x 10 oz. 


SCARLET DRENCH. Alimentary detoxicant, gastric stimulant, laxative. 
Package treats one mature animal. Carton 12 x 10 oz. 


PHENOBON. Palatable wormer contains phenothiazine, carob flour. Pack- 
age worms 4 cows, 10 horses. Carton 12 x 10 oz. 


PIPOBON. Piperazine feed additive wormer. Package worms 1000 Ib. swine, 
cattle, horses; 500 birds. Carton 12 x 10 oz. 


EMBLO. Anti-acid, anti-ferment, laxative for ruminants. Package treats one 
mature animal. Carton 12 x 12 oz. 


REX DRENCH. Treats bioat or colic associated with indigestion. Package 
treats one mature animal. Carton 12 x 8 oz. 


GUIAMMON. Palatable expectcrant for swine, other farm animals. Package 
makes one gallon concentrated solution. Carton 12 x 1 Ib. 


BOVINE PURGATIVE #3. Purgative and hydragogue for ruminants. Package 
treats one mature cow. Carton 12 x 18 oz. 


BOVINE PURGATIVE #5. Purgative and hydragogue for ruminants. Package 
treats one mature cow. Carton 12 x 4 oz. 


RUTRACE. Feed additive aids in preventing bloat in ruminants. Package 
medicates 100 Ib. ground feed. Carton 12 x 14 oz. 


Order from your Haver/Lockhart supplier 


HAVER/LOCKHART LABORATORIES 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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For the first time... 
two living, modified viruses 
are combined in 


for simultaneous immunization 
of dogs against 
y ~ A > ¢ { 


with a single injection 


* Trademark for 
CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE 
Modified Live Virus, Chick-Embryo Origin 
and INFECTIOUS CANINE HEPATITIS VACCINE 


Modified Live Virus, Canine Tissue Culture Origin 
Combined, Vacuum Dried 


_ An original research development of 


PITMAN-MOOQRE COMPANY 


Division of 


J INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


} 
ads 


a new adreno corticotrophic complex for improved 
action against a wide range of body stresses 


TRICORTAN 


Corticotrophin A with Ammonium Carboxymethylcellulose 


here’s how 


direct stimulation 
by subcutaneous 
injection 


. anti-inflammatory 
effects 
antiallergic 
effects 
. increased blood 
glucose (gluconogenic) 
ADRENAL 


hastens 
recovery in 
ketosis 


inflammatory 


skin disorders . regulation of 


carbohydrate and 
protein metabolism 


CORTEX 
allergic diseases 


bone and joint 


diseases 
ophthalmic diseases Tricortan stimulates the 
adrenal cortex to produce a/c 
the entire spectrum of 


systemic stress 
conditions 


cortical hormones at an 
increased rate. 


regulation of 
salt and water 
balance 


Tricortan is effective: 


1. Stimulates secretion of the entire spectrum of 
adrenal hormones. 2. Its activity is prolonged. 
3. Unique formulation protects the deposit of active 
ingredient from decomposition by tissue enzymes 
after injection. 


Tricortan is safe: 


1. Does not produce adrenal damage or atrophy. 
2. Does not inhibit or impair the normal healing 
process or immune response. 3. Is highly purified, 


*Patent applied for 


free from side actions and allergic response. 
Tricortan is convenient 

1. Is consistently free flowing. 2. Concentration of 
40 U.S.P. units of adreno corticotrophic activity per 


cc. is ideal for both small and large animal use. 
3. Available from all Jen-Sal Branches in individually 


Jen-Sal 


Jensen - Salsbery 
Laboratories, Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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